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[113 UILDER's Uade-Mecum: 


Or, A Complete 3 
E 3 
Five ORDERSof COLUMNS 
IN 

ARCHITECTURE. 


Where, by Way of Dialogue in Nine Lectures, the 
Ety mology, Characters, Proportions, Profiles, Or- 
naments, Meaſures and Diſpoſitions of the Mem- 
bers of their ſeveral Columns and Entablatures 
are diſtinctly conſider'd and explain'd, with re-| 
ſpect ta the Practice of PALLADTIO. EY, 
[Together with the manner of drawing the Geome- | 
trical Elevation of the Five Orders of Columns! 
in Architectute, and to meaſure the ſeveral Parts * 
of Buildings in general: Illuſtrated on seyen l 
Copper-Plates, being a neceſſary Companion for] þ. ::: 
all GENT LEMEN, as well as | 
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MASONS, BRICKLAYERS, | 
ICARPENTERS, C3 PLAISTERERS, 
JoIN ERS, I CPAINTERS, Cc. 


And all Others concern'd in the ſeveral Parts of 
Buildings in general. | | 
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PREFACE 


READER 


H E. following Diſcourſe by Way 
of Dialogue, on the Proportions of 
| the Five Orders of Columns in Ar- 
chitecture, being written for the Uſe of 
young Students, as well as for the Eaſe of 
[thoſe who are ſomething advanced therein; 
have therefore made choice of thoſe beau- 
tiful Proportions as were practis d by that 
grand Architect Palladio. 
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1 | . 
The Meaſure by which I proportion their 
ſeveral Parts, is the Diameter ot the Column 
at its Baſe, divided into ſixty equal Parts 
each of which J call a Minute. 

The Method of ſetting off the projecture f 
of the Parts of an Order from its upright, 
as practis d by Palladio, I do not follow; 
it being more difficult to the young Stu.) 
dent, than to ſet them from the Central 
Line of the Column, including the Semidi | 
ameter thereof. f 

The Diameter of a Column dirided, af " 
aforeſaid, I call a Module, and uſe it a 
ſuch throughout the Five Orders in gene 
ral. | 

The following Diſcourſe -onſift of Nine 
Lectures of Architecture, wherein are very}. 
conciſely and familiarly exhibited, the ſeſ 
veral Parts of a Building. The Erymology, . 
Characters, Proportions, Ornaments and 
Diſpoſitions of the ſeveral Orders. 

The ſeveral Parts relating to Material 
and Buildings in general, are digeſted int 
ſuch a manner, as they ought: to be read þ 
every Student "herein. = 

And although this ſmall Tra& dos nd 
comprehend all the moſt uſetul Parts of Ar 
chitecture, as perhaps it might have bee 


pore to have done. Yet there is nd 
Sar? all 
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any one Thing omitted, as is neceſſary to a 
young Student at his firſt ſetting out. 

As to the other more important Parts, I 
ſhall communicate them, when my youn 


Student is well acquainted with theſe Rudi- 


ments, or firſt and moſt neceſſary Principles 
of Architecture, which ought to be often 
read and practis d before he proceeds any 
further. For indeed, the chief Motives of 
compiling this ſmall Diſcourſe, were tor the 
Improvement of Youth, who at preſent, if 
ſtrictly obſerved, are for the greateſt Part 
very ignorant of true Proportions, that are 
the Fundamentals and very Life of Archi- 
tecture. — 1 
And that what I aſſert, may not appear 
as an Untruth, let any one as have Judg- 
ment herein, but obſerve the many prepo- 
ſterous Structures carrying on, and executed 
every Day, and very often at a much great- 
er Expence to the Builder or Maſter, than 
it they had been truly perform'd, according 
to the beautiful Proportions of Architecture. 
'Tis very obſervable, that moſt of our young 
Men of the Building-Trade, have more oc- 
caſion to be bound Apprentice when they 
have betore ſerved Seven Years, and are 
out of their Lime, that when they were 
firſt put Apprentice, the Seven Years be- 
a fore. 
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fore. For 'tis very rarely ſeen, that few orÞþ 
any of them know more than Jobbing-work if 
and have heard of Palladio, Scamozzi, &. 


7 4 I. 4c re > 


/ but know nothing of their Orders. 

Fl This very great Ignorance among Work- 
1 men, is a great Prejudice to every one that 
vY employs them, as well as a great Shame ei- 
; ther to them, or their Maſters to whom they 4 
g were bound. 7 


J And as there is nothing ſo cotmbendableli 
a in Youth, as being ingenious and good!! 
Workmen, and nothing 1o deſpiſcable as| 
Blockheads and bad Workmen ; tis there- 
fore that J endeavour to explain the Bean- 
ties of Architecture, which will enable them 
to be of much greater Service to themſelves|4 

b 


and Families, as well as che Commonwealth 
in general. | 1 
In che putting young Men to Maſters | 
there ought to be a very great Regard had t 
to their Abilities, for when an ingenious 
. Boy is bound to a Blockhead, who Bas the t 
good Fortune to have great plenty of in- 
different common Buſineſs, his Tafte and 
Genius to the Trade is oſten ruin'd. 1 
Therefore I adviſe that all Parents have] 

a very great "Regard to the Character and 
Knowledge of the Maſters, to whom they 
bind their Children; and that they do alfofi 
cove 
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33 that they be careſully and truly 
taught the Proportions and manner of 
AV orking the Five Orders of Columns in 
rchiteCture, applied to Practice in all ſuch 
* of a Building as their Trades do be- 
long to. 
| 554 although this Abies: will be rejedt- 
ed by ſome; yet tor the general part, and 
eſpecially the Wile, to whom I write, will 
commend and practice it, who in the End 
vill find very great Advantages thereby. 


Toconſider of the many Treatiſes of Ar- 
ſinirecture as haye been written by Vitruvi- 
4 Palladio, Scamozzi. Serlio, Vignola, and 
many other famous Architects compriz > in 
my Practical Geometry and Architecture, 
would ſeem, that what follows them, would 
be needleſs: But notwithſtanding that may 
be a general Opinion, yet 'tis very plain, 
What heir Rules and Propartions being here 
&xplaiu'd in a manner more intelligible than 
Hat by them exhibited, twill prove a very 
-Wreat help.to the young Student, and ripen 
Nis Underſtanding therein much ſooner than 

hen he reads their Rules, that are laid 
e Wown after a very intricate (inſtead of an 
1 Wy) manner. 

And as my Deſign i is to go through all 
ohe ſeveral Parts of Architecture in . 
1 ot 
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both Theorical and Practical, with Ad 
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_ ſhall hereafter communicate. | 


May 8. 1727. 


a 82 but yet plain Elements of Geometry ſhewi 


is neceflary and uſetul in Exelid, Archimedes, Al 
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and. modern may be underſtood : Written in Fr 
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tions there unto, in Lectures of this kind if 
Way of Dialogue between Maſter and Af, 
prentice: Tis therefore that I again adi 


; 


niſh you to conſider well the enſuing La 
tures, before you proceed to thoſe that | 


Twickenham, 
B. LANG ELF 
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how by a brief and eaſy Method, moſt of wiſh 
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Toners 


My LORD, 
HAT I take the Free- 


dom to adorn this 
— {mall Work with Your 
Lordſhip's Name (whoſe Patro- 
age alone can give it Reputa- 
ion) I have no Excuſe for, but 
all 


DEDICA TION. 


an Ambition of publickly deck | 
ring the great Eſteem I have 
ever had of Your Judgment, not 
only in the beautiful Proportions | 
of Architecture, but through all} 
the learned 22 of the oſt ule- 
ful Knowledge and abſtruſer Scil 
ences, as well as the molt politd 


and ſnining. 


chitecture conſiſts in true Proporſ 
tions, which are plainly exhibiÞ 
ted in the following Lecture 
under Your Lordſhip's Pratectiſ 
on; I am confident, that there 
by "they cannot but find à ver, 

grateful and kind en U 
the World. 


| 

| 

| = 

AND as 6 very "97A of Ar 
1] 
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; MV Lord, The Subjects of 
the enſuing Lectures, are for 
in molt Parr ſo excellent, that 
they would be worthy Your 
Lordſhip's Patronage, were they 
as well and as fully handled, as 
the Beauties of the Science de- 
ſerve, However, as nothing of 
this Kind has been ever yet at- 
tempted in the manner here de- 
hver'd; I therefore have laid the 
Foundation, and hope that ſome 
more able Pen, will carry up, 
and completely finiſh the whole 


Ptructure. 


I humble deſire Your Lord- 


ſhip, not to look upon the Value 


of the Offering, but upon the 
Deſign 


4 4 ® 


ped DEDICATION. 5 
„ Deſt ign of the Offerer, which i 
il to do the beſt Service I am ab: 
4 to my Country, and not be want 


ing in any dutiful Reſpect N 
Your Lordſhip. I am, A 


Your Lordſhip's 


moſt obedient 


| humble Servant, 


B. LANGLE) 
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LECTURES 


OF 


A RCHITEC TURE. 


* W HAT is an Architect? 

P. A Perſon Skillul in the 

2 Art of Building. 

* 255 —W M. How many principal parts 
g dArchiteture divided into £ 

P. Three. Civil, Nayal, and Military. 

M. What is C 5 Archite@ure © 

P. The Art of Building Dwelling Houſes, 

ommodious Habitations, Publick E difices, 

0. B M. What 


G 4 


4 
-2 


2 Leftures "of Architecture. | 


ve 


M. What is Naval ArchittGure 9 
. The Art of Building Ships and oth 
ls for War, Commerce, E5c. | 
. What is Military ArchiteFure® | 
P. The Art of Building F ortification| ? 
or Buildings of Defence. 
M. How many Conditions doth well Bai 
ing conſiſt of © | 
. Three. Commodity, Firmneſs a 
Delight. 
M. What are the moſt commodious Sen 
trical Figures for Plans of Buildings ? 

P. The Geometrical Square and Par 
lellogram. 
M. Is not the Triangle, Pentagon, Heel 
gon, &c. as proper Figures for Plans as 1 N 
Preceding? : 
P. No. Except for Military Building F 


where the Baſtions are laid out at the“ 


gles, and the Sides ſerve for Curtains. 
M. Why is the Triangle, Pentagon, Hex 


gon, &c. improper Plaus for . Areli 
 tefure? 


. For two Reaſons. Firſt, Becai 


that a right Angle is the Arongeſt Angle 


can be made, of which the Triangle, Pe 
tagon, Oc. hath not any. But are eithd 


Acute or Obtuſe-angled, and therels 
much weaker in the 


It Binding. 


— 
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Secondly, On account of the ſeveral In- 
Tonveniences as attend thoſe Forms, in re- 
ſpect to Light, irregular Rooms, Mcui- 
ies, Oc. EE 
| M. Is therefore the ſeveral Polygons to be 
Awholly excluded in Civil Architecture? | 
P. No. (and in Particular the Octagon) 
When applied to ſingle Rooms for — 
Hueting, Sc. Such as that Grand Octagon 
Room of the Honourable James 2 
at his Scat in Twictenbam. Thoſe Poly- 
gons then are very Beautiful and Grand. 
M. What is the Reaſon why the Circle is 
bot made uſe -4 in private Buildings ? 
FP. Becauſe the circular Buildings are 
noſt chargeable, and much Room is loſt by 
he Curvature of the Walls. 
M. In what kind of Buildings is the Cir- 
ee to be uſed © | 
7. In Cathedrals, Temples, Amphithea- 
res, Oc. 


M. Which of the preceding Geometrical Fi- 


Wer. 

79. The Parallellogram. 

on M. What Proportion is beſt for ſuch a Pa- 
a alleHlogram © 5 

1088 -- 


fil 


B 2 


wes is the moſt commodious for private Build- 


P. That 


Wall. 
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S. That the Depth confift of two Third 
of its Length, and thereby the Aſpect will 


be grand and not diminiſhed. 


M. Unger how many Heads may all thl 
Parts of every Fabrick be compriſed ? N 
P. Five as following. The Foundation N 
the Walls, the Apertions or Overture ſi 
the Compartitions and the Roof or Cover. | 
M. What Method is to be taken in ti 
Foundations of Buildings © 1 
P. That they are perfectly Sound and 


truly Level. | 
M. What Thicktheſs is neceſſary for tu 
Foundation of Buildings in general? 4 


P. At leaſt double to the Dependanf* 


M. How many Kinds of Walls are in 
Building? | 
. Two. The one entire and continual 
the other intermitted. | 

M. What are the Intermiſfions ? 

. Columns, Pillaſters, or Botb. 
M. What is moſt fachen to he obſerved il il 
ths Building of Walls } 
. That the Materials be good, that th 
moſt Heayy be laid at Bottom, that the 
diminith in Thickneſs proportionable ti 
their Height, that they be exactly Per 
pendicular, and. that the Angles be firmlj 

| bound 


n — e 


1 bund by Ruſticks or Pillaſters of Std or 


1 rick. 


mos of Walls are Columns or Pillaſters; 
hat is a Column ? 


Ir (compoſed of three Parts, viz. its Baſe, 
alt and Capital) uſed in Buildings tor the 
wpport of Entablatures, according to its 
Eſpective Order. 

M. What is an Entablature ? 


wola) conſiſting of the Architrave, Freeze 
Id Cornice of any Order. 

K M. What is 4 Pillaſter. 

P. A Pillaſter is a Kind of a ſquare Pile 


'v having its Baſe and Capital as the Co- 


It Wiſh upwards as a Column doth, and 1s dit- 
ö Frent in all the Orders. 


aure 7 

. Five. Of which three are Greck and 
vo Latin. 

M. Jhat are the Greek Orders © 

. The Porick, Tonick and Corinthian. 
M. IV hat are the Latin Orders ? 

. The Vulcan and the Compoſite. 


ar — 1 F wr _ 


ET of cue. . 


M. Tou was heſore ſaying that theſe Inter- 


? S. A Column is a Kind of a round Pil- 
S. An Ornament (faith Vitruvias && Vi- 


umn in every reſpect, but doth not dimi- 


M. How many Orders are in Civil Archi- 


NI. Is 


FO 2 my 
14 6 Lectures of Architecture. 

4 = _ 
q | M. Is not there more Orders than the pr. 

ceding five? _— 1] 

. Yes. The Attic, the Perſian and 
the Caryatides. 3 

M. What is the Attic Order? 

P. An Order conſiſting of Pillaſters wit 
a Cornice Architraved only for its Entablij 
ture. | 

M. What is the Perſian Order ? | 

P. The Perſian Order is that which hath: 
Slaves placed to ſupport the Entablature ii 
ſtead ot the Columns. 

M. What is the Caryatic Order © 

Y. The ſame as the preceding, exceptinfj 
Tk that Women are placed, as aforeſaid, inſte;Þ 
1 of Men. 5 
1 M. In what parts of a Building are Y 
lafters uſed © : 

P. To ſupport the Entablatures as h 
fore is ſaid of Columns, ſtanding ſometinq; 
free and detached from the Wall. But ma; 
= commonly contiguous to it, or within i 

[f fo as not to ſhew more than one fourth | 

(f fiſth Part of its Side. | 
M. What are the principal parts of an 
tire Order © 
S. The Pedeſtal, Column and Entab! 


{F 
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| [f ture. 
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M. What are the parts of a Pedeſtal ? 
P. The Baſe, the Die or Trunk, and 
the Cornice, 3 
M. What are the parts of a Column £ 1 
P. The Baſe, Shaſt, and Capital. 1 
: _ What are the parts of an Entabla- 
ure - | 

P. The Architrave, Freeze and Cornice. 


N i 


LECTURE 


A tr <p 


Tuſcan Order? 


ſtrious and majeſtic Decorations, as the 7 
jaus and Antoninus Columns at Rome, at 


LECTURE u 
Of the Tuſcan Order. 


M. His the Tuſcan Or- | 
called? 

P. Becauſe that the A/iatic Lydia 
who are ſaid to have firſt Peopl'd It: 
brought it into that Part call'd T 
whence the Name derived. | 
M. What is the principal Charadter o i 


P, Simplicity, in reſpect to its nati 
plainneſs. 
M. In what Buildings is this Order 111 
uſed © 
P. Where Strength and Solidity is x 
quired, as Amphithcatres, Gates, Mag 
Zines, Priſons, Bridges, Sc. and for ill 


that of 7. heodofits and Conſtantinople. 


M.! 


— _ Leftures of Architecture. 


| . I the preceding Lefure you. aimon- 
rated to me that every Order is compoſed of 
yhree principal parts, and every o, To 
parte of three others, &c. And I jind- 
| ig that every of thoſe reſpective parts are 
pompos'd of divers Members, I defire that you 
ſemonſtrate the Number and Name of every 
amber reſpectively? 

P. I will. And in order thereto, ſhall, 
throughout the whole Demonſtrations, make 
uſe of the ſeveral Orders, as laid down by 
Y 1 „ 
| M. How many parts are in the Tuſcan 1 
1 775 al © 

P. One only viz. the Zoccolo, or Die: 1 
M. How came it to paſs that Palladio did i" 
qt give a Baſe and Capita! to his Tujeas 1 
Pcedeftal ? 

P. That thereby it might be the moſt 
ain and rural. 

M. How many parts are in the Baſe of 
e Tuſcan Column © 

P. Three, viz. the Cincture B, the To- 
h 3 G, and the-Plinth D. 

M. Is the Cinfare of the Baſe of all or any 
the other Orders included in the Baſe © 1 
P. No, never but in the Tuſcan Order. of 
* Hat are the parts of the Tuſcan Co- 1 f 
un? 1 


"$3 P. The 


[ 


8 * . e „ 8 . 
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1 The Shaft E, and Capital I, K, L 
M. How many parts are in the Shaſt- ? 


1 viz. the Body E, and the Aftrof 
ga 


M. How many parts are in the Capital: ? 

P. Three viz. the Abacus L, the Ovol 

or K K, the Annulet J, and the H/ 
potrachelium or Freeze H. 


* What are the parts of the Eutalbli 


ture? 
P. The Architrave, Freeze and Cornia 


M. How many parts or Members are i 


the Architrave ? 


| 


P. Three viz. M, N, two Facia's, an ; 


the Fillet O. 


M. How many parts or Members are i 


the Cornice 2 


P. Seven, viz. the Liſt or Fillet X, 1 


Cima Recta W, the Regula V, the Coroulþ 


T, the Ovolo 8, the F illet R, Land the Cl 


vetto Q. 
M. I obſerve that every Member has it 


particular Name, pray demonſtrate the 2 ; 


Expoſition of each © 


P. I will, and in order thereto, will b b 
gin at the Pedeſtal, and proceed upwardlf 


demonſtrating cyery Member in its Place 
8 (The 
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1. (The) ZOCCOLO, A (from the 
Italian) a ſquare Body placed for the Sup- 
port of Statues, Vaſes, c. 


2. (D the) PLINTH from the Greek 
Plinthos, a ſquare Brick or Table placed 
nder the Mouldings of the Baſe of a Co- 
Jumn, Pedeſtal, Oc. 


| 3. (C the) TORUS from the Greek Jo- 
tas, a Cable, which its Swelling ſomething 


xcſembles, or rather from the Latin Torus, 
a Bed. 5 


4 (B the) CINCTURE, a Fillet or 
Liſt at the bottom of the Column, from the 
Italian Liſtello, a Girdle. 


. (E the) SHAFT or Fuſt, from the 
Matin Fyſtis, a Club, which Vitruvius called 
Peapus, is that Part which is comprehended 
Wctween the Cincture B, and Fillet F. 


6. (G the) ASTRAGAL from the 
preek Aſtragalos, the Bone of the Heel, 
is that round Moulding or Collar as en- 
ompaſſes the upper Part of the Shatt. The 
alians call it Toydino, being tis like a 
us. | 


7. (H the) HYPOTRACHELIUM, 


om the Greek, denoting the Neck of the 
GC 2 Column 


0 


12 Lectures of Arcbitecture. 
Column, tis a kind of a Freeze to the C 
pital, and by ſome called the Collar. 


8. (1 the) ANNULET or Ring pla 
ced under K, the Ovolo or Echinus, a Greelf 
Word ſignifying the Shell of a Cheſnut| 
called by moſt Workmen quarter round, tif 
oftentimes enriched with a carved Orn 
ment of Eggs or Hearts, with Darts bel 
tween, fymbolizing Love, &c. as in th 
Capital of Trajans Column at Rome. | 


9. (L the) ABACUS, from the Greef 
Word 4bax, ſignifying in Architecture tha 
Square Piece, which crowns the Capitals df 
Columns as LI. 


10. M. and N. FACIA's or Fa/tia's, a 
as ſome call it Fa/te's from the Latin Worlſſ 
Faſcia, a large I urban. Tis the Band q; 
an Architrave, Sc. which when divided [tj . 
to two Facia's as herein, the lower mo 
muſt ever be the narroweſt, and the upper 


moſt to finiſh with a Cymatium inverted, of 


a Fillet as O. 

11. (P. the) FREEZE, from the I 
tin Yhrygio, an Embroiderer, or from th 
Italian Freggio, a fringe'd or embroideri 
Belt. Pis that Member. as, ſeparates ti 


—_——_ = Cornice, which in # 


— — — — — — 
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de Orders, the Ty/tan excepted, is com- 
Jonly adorn'd with divers Enrichments, as 
Se Doric with its | rigliyphs. The Ionic 
lich its Feſtoons, c. Sometimes the 
Freeze is called Zophoros, from the Greek 
&ophoros, it being uſually enriched with the 
Repreſentations of Animals. 


8 12. (Q the) CAVETTO, from the 
latin Cavus, a Hollow, being the Fourth 
[a Circle. | 


13. The LIST or Fillet R, and Ovolp S, 
0 already explained in the Eighth Article 
ja reot, | | 


14. (T the) CORONA by ſome called 
BL percilium, or rather Sillicidtium the Drip. 
is a conſiderable Member, being not onl 

it were a Crown to the Whole, but de- 
Wds all the reſt of the Edifice from Rain, 
Weather, c. and therefore has its 
ojecture proportionably. The inward and 
tward Curvature of an Arch, Vault, Sc. 
alſo called Corona. [he under Part of 
rona's are called Planceres, and by the 
]Wilians, 5% to, generally enriched with Mo. 
Ws, and between them Ros, Pomg ra- 
, Fretts, &c. 


p 
* 
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1 15. (V the) REGULA called alſo I 
11 ſtello, Cin#a, &c. is a Member which ſep 
rates the Corona and Cima Recta W. 3 
16. (W the) CIMA REC TA, or 93 
11 maiſe, from the Greek mation a Waren 
114 called by Engliſh Workmen Ogee, whichi f 
41 of two kinds, viz. Cima Recta, called N 
1 Workmen the fore Ogee, as W, and Cina 
Rever/a, or the back Ogee, whoſe Beaut 1 
conſiſts in having its Height and Pro jectur 
equal to each other. 


3 
nt 
1 


MM. Theſe parts thus explain d I well u 
derſtaud; I nom deſire that you, in the li 
manner, explicate the principal parts | 
| Column, as the Pedeſtal, Column, and Ut 
| tablature. n 


[1 P. Firſt, (as before is ſaid at the latte 
1 End of Ledture I.) a Pedeſtal is compoſeſ 
of three Parts, viz. irs Baſe, Die, or Tru 
and the Cornice ; tis a ſquare Body ſervin 
as a Foot for the Column to ſtand upoif 
whoſe Height, according to Vignola, is ou 
{| third Part of the Height of its Column 
| Pedeſtals differ in different Order, and a 
| ſometimes called Stereobate or Stylobati 


from the Greek Stylobates, the Baſe of aU 
lumn. | | 


3 
'F 


Second 
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Secondly, COLUMN, from the Latin 


Jumna aSupport, is divided into its Baſe, 
aft and Capital (as is ſaid before) the 
ale of a Column (from the Greek Baſſis, a 
eſt or Support) is that part as bears up the 
aft, as D CB taken together. The Ca- 
ral of a Column is the upper Part thereof, 
tom the Latin Capitallum, the Head or 
Jop; and is that part on which the Ar- 
itrave is placed, as G, H, I, K, L, 
oure II. Such Capitals as have no Or- 
ments, as the Ty/tan and Doric, are called 
wpitals with Mouldings; and the other as 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, Capitals 
Wb Sculptures. 


ILaftly, ENTABLATURE from the 


tin Tabulatam a Ceiling. For originally 4 
We Freeze was formed by the Ends of the I! 


Wiſt, as reſted upon the Architrave, which 
the principal Beam and firſt Member of t 
We Entablature, as bears upon the Capital 'þ 
the Column, as M, N, O, Figure I. and . 
N, of Figure II. Sc. The Word is * 
m the Greek, Archos, Chief, and Larin, Wi 
abs, a Beam. By ſome Architects tis - 
I'd Epiftyle (Greek) Epi, upon, and Sty- 
a Column. The Freeze is already ex- 
ined, and therefore ſhall proceed th 
Ba the 


— 
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11 the Cornice (trom the Latin Coronis, 
| crowning) the third and uppermoſt p- 
of the Entablature, as Q, R, S, T, 
and W. Figure J. 
M. By what Meaſure is the Part of a( 
4. Iumn meaſured © 
4 P. The Diameter of the Column at 
15 Baſe divided into ſixty equal Parts, call 
Minutes, and the whole Diameter, ſo di 
ded, is called a Module. 1 
M. How many Modules in Height is 
tained in the Tuſcan Column and its Eutal 
ture 3 Re | 
P. The Height of the Tu/tan Colin 
excluſive of its Baſe aud Capital, is lix\) 
dules, and with them ſeven, each be 
equal to half a Module, and the Height 
the Entablature, is equal to one fourth 
the Column, including the Baſe and (1 
1 tal. e | | 
i 8 M. What Diminution hath the Shai 
1 the Tuſcan Column ? 
P. Fiſteen Minutes, or one fourth! 
1 of its Diameter at the Baſe. 
3 M. Is the Tuſtan Column ever fluted 
i others are © | : 
| | P. No. It's native Plainneſs ſtrictly! 


8 —_— tr 
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„ What is the INTERCOLUMN A4- 
TION of Columns ? 


EP. INTERCOLUMNATION, 
om Latin Intercolumuium, is the Diſtance 
between two Columns, which in the Doric 
)rder is regulated according to the Nature 
its Ornaments in the Freeze; but in the 
uſcan, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite Or- 
ers, the Intercolumnation is of five diſſerent 
Linds, as 7 | 


0 
"TÞ Firſt, ARAOSTYLE., from the 


reek, Aræos, rare, and Stylos, a Column; 


F mns, conſiſting of four Modules or Diame- 
ss of the Column, belonging chiefly to the 
% Order, to be practisd at the En- 
Jace of Cities, Forts, Oc. 


i Secondly, DIAS TV LOS, from the 
ek, Dia, between, and Styles, Column, 
lutercolummnation of three Diamcters, 
ſt natural to the Doric, and of four to 
the Jenic, to be uſed for Gates, Galleries, 
ches, Frontiſpicces, Ec. 


Thirdly, SYS I YLOS, called Pieno- 
F * 3 " TY" 5 

, thick of Pillars, an II tercolumtatton, 

0 48 


0 


" which Vitruvius ſignified the greateſt Di- 
ance which can be made between the Co- 


{0 
9 

j 

7 1 
6 ö 
5 "i | 
7 
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as doth not exceed one Diameter and hali 
belonging chiefly to the Compoſſte, to be 
uſed before "Temples, and other Magnik. 
cent Works 


Fourthly, EUSTYLOS, from th 
Greek Eus, well, and Stylos, a Column, a 
Intercolumnation of two Diameters or ver; 
little more, proper for the Tonic and Corirf 
thian, being of all other the moſt gracefi| 
Vitruvius allowed this Intercolumnation tut 
Diameters and a quarter, maintaining it ti 
be the beſt Manner of placing Columns witi 
regard to their Diſtance. 


LECTUR| 


5 
1 
| 


Treures of Archirefture, 


1 


e AND 
—_ 


EIEGTURE Il. 


OP the Doric Order. 


_—_ * 


HY is tbe Doric Order 4 
5 called 9. 

P. Becauſe that Darus, King of Ah,. is, 
built a Magnificent Temple to rhe Goddeſs 
5 uu, in the City of Argos. Which Vitru- 
bn ſaith, was thi very rt Model of this 
nder. 

M. What is the principal Charader of 
Vis Order ? 

P. Solidity and Beauty. 

M In what Buildings is this Order to 
be ſed? 

P. Where Strength and Graadaws is re- 
quired, as in Ports of Cittadels, outſides of 


| emples, Churches, Theatres, Triumphant - 
rches, Oc. 


D 2 e 


FI 
* 
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MM. Is there not a particular Method 1 
be obſerved in this and all other Orders, t 
make them appear grand and noble? 

P. Yes. By obſerving that the Diviſior 
of the principal Parts ot the Order, con- 
ſiſt but of few Members, and thereby 
they will be grand and of a noble A. 
pect. 

M. Why have few and large Moulding 
better Aßpect or Effect in 27 Builinss 
than when they are many and ſmall. . 

p. Becauſe that ſmall Ornaments do d- 
vide and ſcatter the Angles of Sight in| 
many Rays preſſed together, that the whol 

appears but a Confuſion. 

M. What were the antient principal part 
of this Order. 8 

P. TWO only, vi. the Column and E. 
tablature. | 
M. Had not this Order antiently a Des 
al as now it hath? © 

P. No, Nor even Pl Baſe to the Sha 
of its Column, for in the faireſt Works“ 
Antiquity; as the Theatre of Marcellus i 
Rome, that at Vicenza, and many oth 
in which this Order has been employed 
tas tound without —_w_—_ 


— 
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? |. W hatdo you ſuippoſe 70 be theReaſon that 

e Antients rr not allow a Baſe to the 

Doric Order © 

; P. Becauſe that its Aſpe& i is robuſt and 

rong, like unto that of Hercules, who is 
Aways repeſented on his bare Feet. 

| M. Aud therefore muſt this Order be al- 
ways uſed without a Baſe © 

p. No. For the modern Architects, 
aue given it that Baſe which Vitruvius 

galls Altic. 

wh What is the Artic Baſ compoſed 


a I» PLINTH (A) two Torus's (Band 
b and (the) Scotia (C, with its Fillets) 
Wreure II. 
M. What do you 1 mean by the Ward So- 
1 
Fp. SCOTIA (8 ek) Skrtos, Darkneſs, 
Walled by ſome Trochilus from the Greek 
rochilos, a Pully;, tis a hollow Moulding 
/ctween the Torus's of u Baſe, as C. F 
«Wire II. 
M. What is the Height of the Doris Cu- 
un, including it's Baſe and Capital? 
P. Fight Diameters when ſet alonc, and 
ten when ſet in Horticges, &c. 


1 | M. Hi bet 
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NI What is the Height of the An 
Baſe ? 

P. Half the Diameter, or thirty Minut 
preciſely. 

M. Is tbe Capital the ſame Height all} 

P. Yes. 

M. I bat are the parts F the Doric Ci 
pital 

P It's Abacus L, Ovolo I, Anvulets H 
and Hypotrachelium G. 

M. 1s not the Aftragal F and its Lift 
part 3 Fo Capital © 

o. They are a part of the S7 
or 2 E. 

M. How many parts is the Doric 

Iumn compoſed of ' T 
Four, viz. the Afiragal and its Fi 
Jet er Lift, the Shaft and the Cindture I. 

M. Hath the Doric Columm any Ornamni 
more than its Baſe, Shaft and Capital? 

P. Yes. Its Vutings, called by th 
French, Canvelures, and by others rium 
from Striges, Folds of a Garment, whid 
Vitruvius tays, they were at firſt delignedi 
repreſent. 

M. Vat number of Flutes is in 4 Dun 
Column r * 

. I wenty. 


n 


M. 4 


e 
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8 M. Ts there as many in a Dotic Pil> 
er! 
Pb. No. A Doric Pillaſter (as well as 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite) ought 
have no more than ſeven Flutes. 
M. What do you call thoſe Spaces between 
Le Flutings © 
P. Striæ, Lifts or Fillets. 
M. What Proportion do thiſe Fillets bear 
the Flutes ? 1 Tom 
P. One third or fourth Part of the 
MWcadth of a Flute. | 
F M. Are Columns ever Fluted without Fil- 
85 - | 
P. Yes. Frequently in the Doric Or- 
er, but no other. 


n 


2 

4 

. 
4 


M. What Depth are the Flutes to be cut? 


P. About one third of their Breadth. 

M. I have obſerved in Columns that their 
ings have been filled up with a Swelling a 
part of the Column's Height from the 
Me, pray tell me what you call them? 


P. Such Columns, whofe Flares are ſo 


led, are called ſtaved or cabled Columns. 


M. Now let's return to the Entablature of 


Order, and ſirſt exp.4in the Architrave * 

P. The Arobitrave of this Order ought 

be ſolid and ſubſtantial, and never to 
Je more than two Facia's, as M, N. Fe- 
gre It 
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gure IL. with its dens of or Baud P, which 
Crowns It. 
M. Is there never any other Ornament) 
the Doric Architrave © 
P. Yes. When the Freeze is enrich: 
with its Triglyphs. 
M. What are thoſe Ornaments © 
P. GUTTA or Drops, placed und: 
the Tenia, in ſuch a Manner, as if they hat 
flowed from the Channel of the Trigly| 
through the Tenia, and ſmall F. 515 0 
Moulding under it. 
M. How many of thoſe Guttæ or Drops an 
placed under each Triglyph © 
P. Six, which are made flat as a Trias 
gle, or round, like a Cone cut from the In 
tex, perpendicularly to its Baſe. 


. M. Are theſe Guttæ or Drops ever 1 
1 in any other part of this Order? 

* P. Yes. In the Plancere of the Corbis 
1 and Mogilions, and are Thirty-ſix in nul 
ih ber: 

| | M. What ars the Ornaments of ii 
q Freez 


P. 105 Triangles and Mcteps. 
| | M. Pray explain them? 

ö P. 1, A TRYGLYPH, in Greek fs 
| nifies a three - ſculptured Piece, qu i 
4 | 2 EIT 
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4 habits Glyphas, was firſt uſed in the Del- 
hic Temple, repreſenting an Attic Lyre, of 
Buhich Inſtrument Apollo had been the In- 
: entor 3 the Ttalians call them Plauetti, 
mall Planes. Their Breadth is always e- 
ual to half the Diameter of the Column, 
or Thirty Minutes, and Height of the 


upper Tenia R. The two angular Hollows, 


led Semicali cula. 


2. M ETOP S, from the Greek, Metope, 
Meta and Ope between three, is the ſquare 
pace in the Freeze, between 'the Ti riglyphs, 
Which was antiently adorn'd withOx's Skulls, 
Inſtruments usd in Sacrificing, Oc. Bnt 
dow, moſt properly with Fruit, Flowers, 
e. when introduced in Gardens, or with 
the Arms of the Gentlemen to whom the 
ullding belongs. 

| M. What is the chief Thing to be obſerved 
1 Metops © 

7. That they be truly ſquare. 

M. What are the parts of the Doric Cor- 


ice? 


n V, the Corona W. the Cons Recta X, 
nd Le Y, whole Total is lix. 
| F. M. P 
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NM. Pray explain the 57 is Parts of the Cor. 


nice h 


P. I will. Firſt, The Cima Reaa Y h 
the ſame as W 1 in Figure J. 


Secondly | The (Cima Reverſa, or Inver(i 
X, is of he {ame Reſemblance of the rov- 
ling Waves, as in Cima Recta, a Wave res 
dy to fall wich its hollow Part reſting upon 
the Corona at one Extreme, and as if 'twere 
Juſt falling from Cima Recta with the other, 
The Corona W 1s already explained in Le: 
ture I. and II. as alſo is Cima Reverſa X 
and Cima Reda V. 


M. Is not the Charader C4 this Cornic 
threefold? 


. Nes There is One very plain, a 
that of Palladio, Serlio, Bullant, Catanu, 
Barbaro and De Lorme, who ules neither 
Mutules nor Dentils. 


_ Secondly, There is another more com: 
pounded, having Dentils, as at the Theatr 
of Marcellus at Rome, that of Scamozzi and 
Vienola. And, 


Laſtly 
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| Nentils. The Ornaments of this Cornice 
being Thirty-tix Drops (or Bells) cut un- 
der cach Mutule, ſhould be thaped like 


Winall Cones, whoſe Points or Tops are 


Corona. 


N. I find by the preceding, that Mutules 
"(and Dentiis are often uſed, pray explain to me 
bat Mutales and Dentils are © 


V. I will. MU TU LI (from the Latin) 
"Ws a little inverted Cosſole under the Soffir, 
py us called Modilion, which always ought 
to correſpond with the middle of the Co- 


ums. 


1 


Theſe Modilions are particularly affected 
uo the Corinthian, Order, where they are 
ways adorn'd with carved Works, Sc. In 
ehe Doric, Ionic and Compoſite they are more 
lain, having ſeldom any Enrichment, ex- 
epting a ſingle Leaf underneath. 


te Secondly, DENTICLES (a Member 
df the Cornice) immediately above the Cy- 
aum ol the Freeze, cut after the manner 
H Teeth. Theſe arc now particularly af 

YE PE. 2 ſected 


Laſtly, When Mutules are uſed without 


ſunk into the under Bed of the Mutule or 
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fected in the Doric Order, notwithſtand. 
ing that antiently they were not admitted 
therein. The ſquare Member, whereon ther 
are cut, is called the Deuticle, and in Latin 
Denticulus. 


LE C TURN 


Of the Ionic Order. 


wed 
4 
be 
7 
1 
F 
; 
N 


HY is the Ionic Order o cal- 
C F-- Hed | ba 
P. Becauſe it was firſt invented by I ON, 
Lia, a Province in Aſia, who is faid to 
ve erected a Temple of this Order to the 
zoddeſs DLANA. . | 
AM. What doth the Tonic Order repreſent © 
. A kind of feminine Slenderneſs, not 
ke a light Houſewife, ſaith Vitruvius, 
bt in adecent Dreſs hath much of the Ma- 
Dn, 
M. I obſerve that the Tonic Baſe differs 
bm the Doric Baſe in the upper Part theres 
5 : deſire that you explain the Parts of that 
m/e. 
P. I will. Firſt the Plinth E, the lower 
rus G, the Scotia F, and upper Torus H, 
already explained in the Doric 9 
all 
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and the Aftragal J, compleats the whe, 
Baſt as required. 

M. I underſtand your Demonſtrations 0 

plainly, pray go through the whole Order 
the ſame manner. 


P. I will, and begin with the 8 at 
ſo proceed to the upper Part of the Crus 


Firſt, the Capital, which is compoſed. 
three Parts, viz. the Abacus N, the Vol 
NM, and the Ovolo L. | 


| Secondly, The Architrave, 8 6 
fouk Parts, viz, the Cima Rever/a R, f 
Firſt Faſcia Q, the Second Baſti 14 P, 
the Third Faſcia O. 2 


Third! y, The Freeze 


Fourthly, The Corwice, compoſed of it 
Parts, vis. the Cavetto IL, the Ovolo V, 
Modilious W, the Corona be the Ci ma 1 

ver/a V, and the (ma Re&a J. 


M. Is this Column ever fluted © 

P. Always; tis from this Order thatt! 

Flutines firſt were taken, and was origin 

made to repreſent the F olds of 9 
A 


* 
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M. How are theſe Flutings deſcribed on the 


% of a Column © 

p. Divide the Circumterence of the Baſe 

o Twenty-four equal Parts, and cach of 

ſe Parts into four ſmaller. Give to 

ch Flute three of thoſe Tmall Parts, and 

each Fillet one, the Depth of each 'F Jute 

Wi not exceed above one Third of its 
eadth. 

M. How do you find the Centers of the 

wes? 


. Iwo Ways; as, Firſt, Complete the | 
lateral Triangle o, n, m, ſo ſhall n be 
Center required, or, 


decondiy, Complete the Geometrical 
are, and draw its Diagonals, and the 
ter of the Geometrical Square ſhall be — 
Center of the Flutes required. j 


{| 


t . I underſtand you very well, J now ge- 4 
C) that you demonſirate to me the Manno IM 
ribing the Ionic Voluta. | 


. Iwill. Firſt, Draw the Aſtrag al A B, 
through the middle thereof the Line 
then from the Top of the Abacus let 
ocular to the former, — 4 
„ ine 


at 
ind 
-nts 


. 
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Line paſſing through the Center of the (i 
cle or Eye of the Volute, as h, i. With 


this Circle are the Twelve Centers to 
placed, on which the Contour of the Vol 


is deſcribed, and are thus to be found. I 
ſcribe a Geometrical Square, whoſe Diag 
nals are one in the Horizontal Line, u 
the other in the Perpendicular Line, en 
ſing each other in the Center of the Fj: 
from the middle of the tides of this Squs 

draw two Lines, which divide the Squ 

into four, and each Line being divided 


| ne into fix Parts, gives the Tuch 


enters, or Points required, as they 


numbred in the Eye of the Volute. Tod 


ſcribe the Yolute, open your Compaſſes tro 
N 1. (in the Eye 0 the Volute) to th 
Place where the Perpendicular Line « 
that of the lower part of the Abacus, 1 
draw a quarter of a Circle, viz. continue! 


till it meets the Horizontal Line c, d. 


ago y, On the Point 2, place po 
Impaſſes, and open them to the Arch | 
deſcribed, and continue the Arch-Line 
it meets the Perpendicular h, i. 


Thirdly, On the Point 3, place 


| Compatics, and open them to the Arch! 


deſeribe 


3 — 
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eſeribed, and continue the Arch-Line till 
meets the Horizontal-Line c d. 


Fourthly, On the Point 4, place your 
:ompaſtes, aud open them to the Arch laſt 
leſcribed, and continue the Arch-Line till 
meets the Perpendicular h i; and in like 


anner, you may, turn it about till you 1 
{Wave turned off all the Twelve Centers, which 1 
ill deſcribe the Contour of the Volute, as 9 
equired. e | 7% 14 
MI obſerve that Twelve Centers doſeribe I 
he outfde Line; pray how is the inſide Line 4 


it e Jo as to have a proportional Dimis + 
ation: . | 0 
0 


P. This inſide Lie or Border is deſcribed 


* 


y a ſecond Draught, in the ſame manner f 1 
the firſt was, placing the fixed Foot of [4 
ede Compaſſes in Twelve other Centers, very {1 
ear the firſt, vis. at the h Part of the 4 
{tance that is between the former, under 
hich they ought to be reckon'd toxards 4 
e Center of the Eye. Note, That Nheſe 1 


Twelve Centers are repreſented in the Eye 1 

the Volute by Twelve Points, made lar- | 

zer than any other, on which the inſide 
ine may be deſcribed, as required. 


R * 3 4 * 2 
* . * — . 
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t this Order ? 

ſometimes according to the Compa/3 and 
_ tioatot the Column; the Flutes may be a 
a mented to Thirty. | 


„ 


and the Aftragal F. 
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LECTURE v. 
Of the Corinthian Order. 


M. HY is the Corinthian Order 
5 EE 

P. Becauſe it was firſt deſigned by 

Archite# of Athens, and executed at ( 


rim, from whence it had its Original a 
Name o 


Corinthian Order. 


s this Order ever fluted ? 
P. Yes, very often. 
NM. How many Fllites are generally allen 


. 


P. Twenty-four, as in the nic, 


M. What are the Parts of the Corintli 


P. The Plinth A, the lower Torns B,t 
Aftragal C, the Scotia D, the upper Torus! 


M. 7% 
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; IM. ray 90 through the remaining Part 
be Order? 


19. L will. 


Firſt, The Capital H, * N80 are 
e Jeanthus or Branca Urſa, Bear's Foot, 
| invented by Callimachus, an ingenious 


reading its ſelf around a Basket, that had 
en placed upon the Tomb of a young Co- 
ythian Lady, and covered up with a Tile. 


d the Tile or Coyering i in the Abacus I. 
Secondly, The Arc hitrave, compos'Þ of 


ree Facia 8 M, L, X. 


us Compartments at Pleaſure. 


* a 
: * 
G n 


el and Modilioni, called by our Work- 


othil 


B, 


ras! 


N 


Parts, viz. the Cima or Cadetto P, the 


ind the Ama Rega 


atuary of Athens, upon ſeeing this Plant 


e Leaves he imitated in 1..s, Scrofles or 
ates, the Basket in the Vaſe or anger, 


r Parts, viz. Cima Roverſu N, and the 


Thirdly, The 7 ©, generally a 
ru'd Wa all kinds of Figures and Va» 


Laſtly „The Oruice, wherein are both 
n, Teeth and Cartouzes, conſiſting of ſe- 


ils Q, the Ovolo,R, the Cimaſium and 
ions 8, the Corona I W. the Cina Revetſa 


1e. 


"voy 2 ops w — 
— ; 
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LECTURE vl. 


Of the Compolite Order. 
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M. A * the Compoſite Order ſo cd 
IF Y . ed: 5 
P. Becaufe tis compoſed of the Tonic ani 
Corinthian Orders, and not a complete 0. 
der of its ſelf. "Tis of a Roman Extractio 
and by many is called the Rowan Ori 
and by ſome the Italian Order. 
M. What are the Parts of the Comps 
| r 
P. Six; the Pflinth A, the lower Torus 


4 Py & — oe. =_ + % * 9 — 4 4 1 = 4 —_ 9 - 
5 8 oo AIG . 2 \ 
A, : Us 
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N \ þ --.. the er e C, the Scotia D, the upper 1 
1 rus E, and the Aſtragal F. „ 
1 M. Pray go through the whole Ordi 


W. like manner. 


| 4 | | P. 1 will. 


1 | Firſt, The Capital M, compos'd of t 
= BY Rows of Leaves, proper to the Coriuil. 
and the Volutes of the Ionic. 


Sccond 


a 
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| Secondly, The Architrave, compoſed of 
re Parts, viz. the C gun Q, and the 
vo Facia's P, O. 


| Third y, The Freeze R. 


| Laſtly, The Cornice, which is compos'd 
ſcven Parts, viz. the Cima or Cavetto S, 
de lower Part of the Mogilion T, the up- 
tr Part of the Modilious V, the Cimaſium 
, the Corona X, the Cima Reverſa V, and 
Ic Cima Recta 2 a 
nd 


UM. _ having thus demon Hrated ail the 


dera! Parts belonging to the Five Orders in 


rechitecture, pray now ſbeu me how to draw 
delineate an entire Order in Architedture. 


MJ. I will; but before we can come to 
c Practice, I muſt teach you a few Geo- 


1 etrical Problems. 


| 


ol 


1 9” — 
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FIG. XVI. 


To erectꝭ a Perpendicular, from a Point gion 
in the middle of a Line. 


E T hi be a right Line given, and iti 
L required to raiſe the Perpendicular 
e d, from the given Point e. Practice. Opei 
your Compaſſes to any diſtance, as e f, and 
make e g, equal to e f | oF 
With any opening of your Compaſſes 
greater than e f, on f deſcribe the Arci 
b b, and on g the Arch a a interſcCing 
the former in d, draw d e, and tis the Pe: 
pendicular required. 


- — "x 
—— 
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PROBLEM, II 
F. II. 


draw a right Line parallel to a right Line 
given. Let it be required to draw the right 
Line i k, parallel to the right Line g h, 
at the Diſtance of the right Line a b. 


DRadtice. Take the right Line a b in 

your Compaſſes, and on any part of 
e right Line g h, as at c, deſcribe the 
rch ff, and on any other Point towards 
end of the Line g h, as at d, with the 
me opening deſcribe the Arch e e. If 
du lay a Ruler on thoſe two Arches, fo as 
t juſt to ſee the Convexity of them, and 


parallel to the right Line g h, as required. 


Ie ROB. 


aw a right Line, that Line fo drawn ſhall 


: 
7 
0 
4 


3 
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PROBLEM III 
F 1 . XVIII. 


To make an Equilateral Triangle, i Si 
ſpall be equal to a right Tine given. 
it be required to make the Equilateral7 

angle a e d, equal-/ided to the given ti; 


Line f g. 


D Radice. Make d e, equal to f g, th 
: with your Compaſſes on e, with the 
pening e d, deſcribe the Arch c c; and w 
the ſame opening on d, the Arch b b, cr 
ſing the former in a, join a d, and a e, 4 
it will complete the Equilateral Triany 
whoſe Sides ſhall be each equal to the gi 
Line f g. n 


7 


PRO 


— 
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Fi 6. XIX. 


To divide a right Line into any Number of 
equal Parts. Let it be required to divide 
the right Line a b into ten equal Parts. 


JRadice. : Draw a right Line at plea- 
ſure, as 4 e, open your Compaſſes to 
ny ſmall Opening, and run them along the 
Line d e ten times, complete the Equilate- 
al Triangle c 4 e, and trom the Point c, 
hrough the ten Dviſions draw right Lines: 
Laſtly, Take the given Line in your Com- 
palies, and place it from c to , and from s 
0 f, and draw / b, ſo ſhall the Line F B, 
ich is equal to a bh, be divided into ten 


qual Parts, as required. 
G M. Theſe 
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M. Theſe four Problems I underſtand; i 
there any other Thing neceſſary for me to n 
before I begin Drawing © 
P. Yes. I muſt firſt remind you what 
meant by Modules and Minutes, although | 
have ſaid ſomething thereof already; alf 
what is meant by Height and Projedure af 
any Member; Ec. Þ | 


Firſt, A Module is the Diameter of a (i 
lumm at its Baſe, divided into /ixty equal 
Parts, called M nutes. | 


IE Secondly, The Height of a Moulding, \ | 
the Thickneſs as is contained between ou 
and the other Moulding. 2 | 


Thirdly, ProjeFure ſignifies the Promi 
nency or Emboſſment, which the Moulding 
have, beyond the Naked of the Wall, whica 
is always in Proportion to its Height, and 
herein you muſt note that I /et off all ay 
Projectures from the Central Line of the 
-Jumn, and not from the Upright or Faced 
the Column, as many do. 


M. Which of the Five Orders ſball we b 
gin with by 8 
P. The Doric. 
8 M. Wea 
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M. What is the firft Work to be done ? 


, To make your Module to work by, 
Which is taught by the fourth Problem here, 
to divide a right Line into any number 
tequal Parts. 


| M. Of what Dimenſion onght this Module 
10 be © E 

P. Let it be equal to the Line X X, 
Plate II. divided. into fixty equal Parts or 


Plinutes. 1 

M. I olſerve in the Five. Orders, that, at, 
whe End or Projection of every Member theres 
be Figures placed, as alſo between the Mould- 
ings at the backr/idg-z. pray what de the 


\ 


Bares ſignify 1. 7. 1 


* 


, Thoſe Figures placed at the Extremes 
the Mouldings, repreſent the number of Mi- 
utes, as thoſe Mouldings project from the 
Lntral faite of the Column, and the other 
Pgurcs between the Mouldings at the bac h- 
dexrepreſent the number of Minutes, as eve- 
if Menrber is in Height. But to make the 
Thing more plain, Iwill draw an entire Or- 
letz and for that Purpoſe Par make choice 
whe tic Baſt, with. 'the Doria Order. 


* e 
o 
d 4 


= 


irn 


c — 
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FIGURE vVIL | 
PLATE II. 


1. XNTAK E A B, equal to forty M. 
a nutes, and on A, by the firſt Pro- 
blem hereof, ere& the Perpendicular A N 
which muff repreſent the Central Line df 
the Column. 0 


2, Take ten Minutes, the Height of th: 
Plintbh, and ſet it from A to B, and draw 
40, parallel to A B, make A B, and B 4, 
each equal to forty Minutes, and join 305 
ſo ſhall the Plimh be completed. | 


3. From Bto C ſet off ſeven Minutes ani 
an half for the Height of the Jower Toru» 
and draw C K parallel to B 4o, mari 
CK, equal to thirty-ſix Minutes +, as av 
B N, draw K M, and biſect in N, al 
which Point N, deſcribe the Semicirck 
MP K, fo ſhall the lower Torus be coi 


leted | 
Secs we 4. * 


G — —— — 
e. 
END 


a, | 1 
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4. At the parallel Diſtance of one M- 
ute and +, draw E. L, which make equal. 
p CK, join L K, ſo will the Fillet be 
ſompleted. 


F 5. At the parallel Diſtance of four M- 
Wutes aud r, draw F n, which make equal 
to thirty-five Minutes, draw n L, and biſect 
it in m, whereon deſcrive the Arch n QL, 
Þ will the Scotia be completed. | 


6. At the parallel Diſtance of one Mi- 
gute and 4, draw G o, which make equal 
% F n, and join o n, fo ſhall the Fillet be 
gompleted. 


7. At the parallel Diſtance of five Aſi- 
wes and 2, draw H q, which make equal 
o thirty-three Minutes and + draw q o, and 
iſect it in P, and on P, deſcribe the Curve 
by bl ſo ſhall the upper Torus be com- 
eted, | 


8. Set up one Minute and + from H to], 
or the Height of the Cin#ure, and draw Ir, 
{arallel and equal to H q, join H q, and 
he Cincture is completed. 


9. Make 


£ 


r 


} 
: 


the Interval ur, deſcribe the Arch rt, and 


Shaft 


—— 


as 
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9. Make H S equal to thirty Miuntesot 
r S equal to nine Minutes and +, in Fig. VIII. 
and draw St, the Upright of the Coluny, 
perpendicular to S L, make St equal t 
double S q, and draw the Line t ron 
with the Diſtance r t deſcribe the Arch ty 
and on t, the Arch ru. Laſtly On u, with 


that will complete the Attic Baſe, as re 
quired, as allo the Cin4ure or Baſe of thi 


P. Having laid down the manner of de. 
ſcribing the Artic Baſe, I ſhall now pro 
ceed to lay down the Doric Capital and 
Entablature, to which I proceed. 


1. Draw Aa, equal to twenty- eight ) 
Autes. LY | 


2. At the parallel Diſtance of one 
nute and half, draw B b, which make equi 
to A a, join a b, alſo at the parallel U 
ſtance of three Minutes and Hal, draw C 
equal to twenty-eight Minutes, and deſcrib 
the Semicircle b, 30 e, ſo ſhall the Aſiray 
be completed. 


3 
Ct 
— 
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| 3. Set up nine Minutes from C to D, and 
draw D f, parallel to GD, make C D and 
Df, each equal to twenty-ſix Minutes, and 
raw £d ; fo ſhall the Freeze of the Capital 
de completed. BY 


4. Set off three Minutes and 3. from Dto 
„and draw E k, parallel to Df, and make 
k equal to thirty Minutes. Divide D E. 
nto three equal parts, and draw the Anny- 
s g h 1. | 


5. From E ſet off fix Minutes and half to 
and draw F n parallel to E L, making 
n equal to thirty-ſix Minutes. join n k, 
rhich divide into ſbe equal parts, and on 
and n, with four of thoſe parts, deſcribe 
e Arches, croſſing each other in m, on 
hich Point, with the Interval m n, de- 
ribe the Arch n k, ſo ſhall the Ovolo be 
Wompleted. Vide Figure X. 


6. Set off fix Minutes from F to G, and 
and draw Go parallel to Fn, which 
ake equal to thirty-lix Minutes, make G 
qual to F n, and draw © in, io ſhall the A- 
aus be completed. 


\ | | | 7. Set 


—— * 8 . a > = © 
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7. Set off two Minutes and two Thir; 
from & to H, and draw H S parallel to 6G; 
and equal to thirty-nine Minutes, as al; 
draw I t at the parallel Diſtance of one 
nute and +> 77 * t S and So (as ſhall k 
taught by and by) and the Gimaſium will u 
completed, which doth complete the whi, 
Capital, as required. The next is the / 
ebitrave Freeze and Cornice. 


1. Make a A equal to twenty-ſix Minu 


2. Set up eleven Minutes from. a to B, a 
draw Bc parallel to a A, and make Bb: 
qual to a A, and join b A; ſo will the fi 
Faſcia of the Architrave be completed. 
3. Continue Bb, to c, making it equal} 
twenty-ſeven Minutes. 


4. Set off fourteen Minutes and halfir 
B to C, and draw Cd parallel to B c, mak 
Cd equal to twenty-teven Minutes, and dn 
dc, ſo ſhall the ſecond Faſcia be complete 


5. Continue Cd to e, making Ce equal! 
thirty Minutes, ſet off tour Minutes and qui 
ter from C to D, and draw D f parallel! 
Ce, and cqual to thirty Minutes, join fi 

ws p 
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Ind the Tenia will be completed, which 
goth complete the Architrave, as required. 


6. Set up forty-five Minutes from D to E, 
nd draw E h parallel ro f D, make Eh and 
) g, each equal to twenty-ſix Minutes, and 
raw h g, fo ſhall the Freeze be completed. 


7. Set up five Minutes from E to F, and 
raw F L equal to thirty Minutes and half, 
Ind parallel co Eh, make E. i and Fk, each 
qual to twenty-ſeven Minutes, and join K i, 
o ſhall the Capital of the Triglyph be com- 
leted. Fe 


W 5. Set up five Minutes from F to G, and 
raw Gn, parallel to Fl, make Gn equal 
o thirty-five Minutes and half, alſo draw 
o equal to Gn, at the parallel Diſtance 
tz of a Minute, and join on. 


9. Make 1 z equal to G F, ſo ſhall z be 
e (enter, whercon you mult deſcribe the 
otto n z l. | 


o. From H, ſet up fix Minutes to I, and 
naw Ir, parallel to H o, and equal to ſix- 
our Minutes and half, make J 2 equal to 
ty-nins Minutes and half, and draw g o, 

| on 
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on o, with the Interval o g, deſeribe the | 
Arch g P, and with the ſame Diſtance «n ® 
Þ the Arch o p, croſſing in P, on hid 
enter deſcribe the Ovolo o 2. 


11. Set up eight Minutes from I to K 
and draw K S parallel to Ir, and make K 
equal to I r, join S r, and 'twill complet 
the Corona. | 


12. Set up three Minutes and quarter fron 
K to L, and draw L y parallel to K S, ao 
at the Diſtance of three quarters of a M. 
mute, draw MP parallel to L y, and mak 
cach of them equal to ſixty-eight Minute, 
draw y t, Figure XII. which divide in , 
and with the Opening wet, deſcribe Arche 
croſſing in u and x, which are the Cen 
to deſcribe the (ina Reverſa. 


13. Set up fix Minutes 3 from M to 0 
and draw O S parallel to M P, alſo dra 
N T, at the parallel Diſtance of two 1+ 
gutes and quarter, and make N T and 05 
each equal to ſeventy-ſix Minutes, and jou 


J S. 


Laſtly, Draw S P, which divide in V, ad 
,with the Diſtance VP, on P N 4 
n the | | 


—— 


—— — 
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Arch VO, and on V the Arches PQ and 
R S, and on 8 the Arch V R, ſo ſhall R 
ind Q be the Centers, on which you may 
deſcribe Cima Recta, which doth complete 
he whole Entablature, as required. 


M. Pray now, how do you deſcribe the Tri- 
bs of the Doric Order? 

P. I will ſhew you immediately; this Or- 
jament is very rarely uſed in any Order be- 
des the Doric, and its Situation is always 
n the Freeze, placed exactly over the mid- 
Þlc of the Column, its Height is always the 
ame of the Freeze, and its Breadth is al- 
vays equal to thirty Minutes; every Tri- 
pb is divided into ſeven Parts, viz. two 
ntire Glyphes or Channels, (as Z m) two 
emi-Glyphes, (as 2 i) and three Spaces or 
lterftices, (as L 1) &c. 


1. To draw theſe Triglyphs, you muſt 
nake D Z. and E b, each equal to fifteen 
linutes, and draw b Z. | 


| 2. Divide E b, or DZ into fix equal 
arts, and draw the Lincs a b, a b, parallel 
Z b, make b x and a o, equal to two Mi- 
utes, and draw x o, alſo make a o, a m, 
ad a o, equal to two Minutes, and draw 
N 2 3 3. On 
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the Chord-Line on, alſo with the ſame C. 


the Tenia towards oOo, &c. and draw q 


lel Diſtance of one Minute and half. 


the middle of the Tenia, till they meet the 
Line p p, and they will form the Gute 


well as the Spaces between, lays claim 9 


4 — —— po 


3. On x deſcribe the Arch o n, and d 


ening on m, deſcribe the Semicircle o no, 
and draw the Chord-Lines o n, on. 


4. Draw the Lines b Z, a b, Oc. throw 


at the parallel Diſtance of five Minutes and 
half, from C d, allo draw p p, at the par- 


Laſtly, Draw right Lines from r r, E. 
the Points of Interſection towards c c, {| 


Drops, and complete the Triglyph, as requi | 
red. | bs ſ 


"Tis here to be obſerved alſo, that ever 
Triglyph muſt be divided into twelve equi 
Parts, of which every entire Channel, uM 


two T weltths each, and the Semi-Chann i 
the Extremes, but to one Twelſth. Wh 
an Entablature is adorned with its Tris 
the ſquare Spaces between is called AA 
as is ſaid before, which muſt always be e 
actly ſquare. And from hence it happen 
that in many Buildings the Triglyphs cant. 
be introduced. M. il 


— 
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N. Before we depart from this Diſcourſe, 
pray inform me how to deſcribe an Ovolo, 
(ma Rever/a, and uma Recta. 


P. 1. An Ovolo, Figure X, the Abacus 
and Junulets being drawn, draw n k, which 
divide into five equal Parts, on k and n, 
with the Diſtance of tour of thoſe Parts de- 
ſeribe the Arches 4 4 and 2 2, croſſing in 
Im, the Center of the Ovolo, on which it may 
de deſcribed, as required. Ovolo's are of- 
tentimes deſcribed Equilaterally, as the O- 
vdo H I in the Cornice of Figure VII. 


2. Cima Reda, Figure XII. draw a i, 
vhich biſect in o; with the Diſtance o 1, de- 
cribe the Arches a m, mo, oh, hi, croſ- 
Ying in h and m, the Ceyters of the Cima 
Reda required. 


3. C ma Reverſa, Figure XII. Let the 
Troje cture be z m, which divide in fix parts, 
make d y and t b, each equal to one Sixth 
dt z m, and draw yt, which bilect in w, 
Ind deſcribing Arches Equilaterally croſſing 
nu and x, the Centers on which you may 
lelcribe the Cima Reverſa required. Cima 
Leverſa is alſo deſcribed, as in Figure XI. 

et n b, be the Projecture, and n c the 


Height; 


6—— „ 
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Height; draw b , and biſect it in e. D. 


vide ec into ſeven equal parts, and on e 
and c, with the Interval of fix of thoſe 
parts, deſcribe the Arches 4 g, 2 g, and cn 
e and b, the Arches 5 f, 7 f, ſo ſhall the In- 
terſections g and t be the Centers, on which 
deſcribe the Cima Recta required. 


M. I being thus far informed of the ſeve 
ral Parts of a Column, as alſo how to drau 
an entire Order; I now defire that you demos 

rate to me the Proportion, Diminution, ani 
Intercolumnation of the Five Orders of (i 
lamns in Architefure- 


— 
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LECT UR 2 VII. 


of ih Proportion, Diminution a 
\ Intercolumnation of the FiveOr- 


ders of Columns Architecture. 


IRST. The TUSCAN Column, 
including its Baſe and Capital, is e- 
ual to ſeven 8 in Height, and 4 
ntablature to one Fourth Part thereof. 
chen it hath a Pedeſtal given to it, its 
eight is equal to two Diameters. 

The Diminution of its Shaft at the A. 
gal, is one Fourth of its Diameter at the 
aſe 
The Intercolumnation may be very large, 
here tis required, becauſe the Architrave 
commonly made of Hood, but the moſt 
. Intercolumnation 1s Bor Diameters of 
e Hats Baſe. 

e Sccondly, 


ral 
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Secondly, The Doric Column, its Height 
including the Baſe and Capital, is eight D. 
ameters when alone; but when in Portj- 
coes, £5c. but ſeven Diameters ; the Height 
of the Capital is always equal to thirty N. 
nutes, as allo is the Baſe. 


—_ 


The Baſe generally uſed to this Order u 
the Attic, for of it ſelf, it originally half 
no Baſe, as may be ſeen by the Profiles offi 
the Bath of Dicc/e/i21, the Theatre of Mar 
cellus, &c. at Rome. RE, -M 
Ihe Emtablature is commonly two D 
meters in Height, and is very often adorned 
in the Freeze with Triz!yphs and Metcy: 
and, as I obſerved before, that anticntli 
this Order had no Baſe, ſo tis to be under 
ſtood of a Pegeftal; fo that when a Pris 
tal is introduced, Palladio allows two Vi 
meters and one third for its Height. 
The Dimination of the Shaft at the / 
tragah is equal to one fifth of the 4 
Baſe, and the Intercolummation is of thit 
Diameters, excepting when the Drill 
of the Ornaments in the Freeze requirelitt 
more or leſs. | 


Thirdly, The Tonic Column, its Help 
including Ba/e and Capital, was arte 
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but eight Diameters, which the modern Ar- 
chiteds thought too little, and therefore they 
added one Diameter more to give it proper 
$ature, fo that its Height is nine Diameters. 
The Height of the Entablature is equal to 
one Fifth of the Column, and its Cornice is 
always enriched with Denticules. 


The Niminution of the Shaft at the A. 
iragal e Sixth part-of its Baſe. The 
Height oi the Pedeſtal is two Diameters and 
two Thirds, and its Intercolumnation two 
[Diameters and one Fourth, called by Vitru- 
uus, Euſtillos, as being the beſt kind of In- 
ercelummatiou. 


Fourthly, The Corinthian Column, its 
eight, including Ba/e and Capital, is nine 
lameters and halt, ſometimes nine and 
iree quarters, and ottentimes ten Diame- 
ers. The Height of the Capital is ſeventy 
linutes, of which the Abacus muſt be a 
th or Seventh part, and the remaining 
Wart being divided into 'T'hree equal parts, 
Wc two lowermoſt gives the Height of the 
it and ſecond Jure ot Leaves, and the 
urd or uppermoſt part being divided into 
#0 equal parts, the lower part ot the two 
all be for the Cauliculi, und the upper the 
[ Iectrecies 


1 
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Extremes of the Voluta s. The Entablature'; 
Height is one Fifth of the Column. and the 
Height of the Pedeſtal one Fourth of the 
Column. The Diminution of the Shaft at the 
Aſtragal, is one Seventh of its Baſe, and its 
Iutercolummation is two Diameters and quai. 
ter, as in the Ionic. 


— 


Fiſthly, the Compoſſte Column, its Height 
including Baſe and Capital, is ten Diame-i 
ters, and the Height of its Entablature iz 

one Fourth or one Fitth thereot; its Dini 

nution at the Aſtragal is one Eighth part o 

its Baſe, and the Pedeſtals Height is com- 

monly equal to one Third of the Column 

Height. The Baſe to this Order is either 

Attic entirely, or a Compound of thi 

Tonic and Attic; the Intercolunmation of 

this Order is one Diameter and half, ad 

ſometimes one Diameter and three qua: 
ters. 


M. Pray now, how do you do to propori: 
nate an Order to any Height, and to find the 
Module or Diameter of the Column to is 


by, 
P. Firſt, your Order being agrecd O 


tou muſt account how many Minutes 4 


contained in the Height of the Column 
f 
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its Entablature, and then divide the Height 
of your Room, c. into as many equal 
parts as there are Minutes in the Height of 
your Order, and taking ſixty of thoſe parts 
that ſhall be the Diameter of your Column, 
and Module to work by. The Minutes 
contained in the Height of the Tyuſtan En- 
tablature, is One Hundred and Four, in 
the Doric, One Hundred and Thirtecn, 
tin the Ionic, One Hundred and Nine, in 
the Corinthian, One Hundred and Fourteen, 
and in the Compoſite, One Hundred and 
Twenty. N 5 
M. Pray how do you diminiſh Columns ? 
EE, I will inform o. 


I. Draw a Line repreſenting the Central 
ine of the Column, as A Q. 


2. As T have taught you before, draw 
ne Baſe B, | N 


3 Let C I be the Height of the Shaft, 
qual to ſeven Diameters, and draw LI K, 
allel to the Baſe D CE. | 


4. Divide the Shaft C into three equal 
arts, and make CF equal to one Third, 

d draw H F G parallel to B CE. 

| I 2 5. Set 


a *; 


po mn 
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5. Set off the Semidiameter of the Cum 
from C to D, from C to E, from F to H 
and from F to G, and draw 'D H and EG 


220 


6. Set off twenty-ſix Minutes (the Din. 
nution being eight Minutes) from 1 to K ; 
and from! to L. 


7. On F deſeribe the Semicircls HFGEY 
and make the Line a a equal to K L, ni 
parallel to HF G, and join K a and Li 
divide the Segments a H and a G into ay 
Number of equal parts (the more, the mon 
exact.) But herein we thall make uſe bu 
of four, at the Points A 2 o @, Oc. af 
draw the Chord Lines , #2 m, and 0:, 


8. Let F I be alſo divided into fo | 
equal parts, as the Lines & W, VT, a 
S R, which Lines muſt be drawn parall | 
to H G. 


a. On u m, erect two Perpendiculars, a 
continue them to 8 and R, and alſo on 
m, erect two other Perpendiculars, ali 
continue them to V and T, and on o o, cri 
the Perpendiculars o X and e W. 


Lasche 
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Lat, Lines being drawn from K to S 
Tom Sto V, from V to X, and from X to 
H, will form the Diminution ot the Shaft, 
or Column, as required. 


* 


M. I think that by this Time I am through- 
y informed of the ſeveral Parts of the Five 
Orders of of rn in Architecture, I now de- 
re that you 1 inform me of the ſeveral Ma- 
— relating to Building. 


LECTURE 


| 


S LEES X** NAI 
7 


Seer See 
dE 7 — — 9 
e See 
* * 77... 


L ECTURE VIII. 
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? 


Of i ſ, zveral Materials Roan | 


to Building. 


M. "THAT are the Materials bt 


| longing to a Building ? 
9. Brick, Tile, Mortar, Timber, Lead, 


Iron, Nails, Laths, Ge. 


M. How are good Bricks to be choſen 2 
P. In every Kiln or Clampe, there ar 


three Degrees of Bricks. The firſt and 


worſt are thoſe that lie on the outſide d 
the Clampe, where the Fire has not power 
to burn them throughly y, and theſe ar 
called Samel Bricks. The next are thoſe 
within thoſe Same), and the very beſt ar 
they that are burnt in the Heart or Body 
of the Clampe, which, if they have much 


of Salt=Petre, i in them, will run, and bes 
| t 


—— — — . * 


— 
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it were glazed all over; but theſe for laſt- 
Ing, exceed all the reſt in that Kin, not- 
withſtanding the Earth, and making be 
the ſame. 
M. Of what Magnitude ought every Brick 
0 be? 5 
P. Bricks have been made of divers ſizes, 
bur the Statute takes Notice but of one, 
biz. That they be nine Inches in length, four 
Inches and half in breadth, and two Incbes 
aud half in thickneſs; but you ſhall very 
garely find them ſo, for the drying and 
burning, will ſhrink them in the thickneſs 
tonfiderably, although it does but very lit- 
e in the length and breadth. N 
M. After what manner are Bricks fold 
P. By the Thouſand; but for their Price 
is uncertain, in reſpect of Fuel to burn 
hem, Servants Wages, the Conveniency of 
arriage, & c. But the general Price about 
wickenham, Brentford, &c. is from 12 to 
. a Thouſand. 8 
M. What Number of Bricks may azord 
icklayer reaſonably lay in a Day, having a 
ligent Labourer to ſerve him © | 
. In ſound and new Work, a Bricklaye 
Il lay a Thouſand of Bricks in a Day. 
M. How many Bricks will complete a Rod 
Work, at one Brick and half Thickneſs © 
P. Four 


ö 
8 
: 
| 
| 
* 
ly 


| 
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Sand neceſſary for them, I deſire you to infurn 


and not much unlike that as Potters uſe for 
their Ware. The ſorts of '1'iles uſed in 
Buildings, are principally two forts, «1, 


— 
— — — — — 


— — 


P. Four Thouſand and Five Hundred. 
M. What Quantity of Lime and Sand d 
you allow to one Rod of Brick-Work ? 
P. One Hundred and quarter of Ling, 
and two Load and halt of Sand. 
M. By the Information I have receiv 
from you, I ſhall be able to make chice 
good Bricks, and the quantity of Lime an 


me ſomething in relation to Tiles. 
P. Tiles are made of a kind of Fart 
which 1s much better than that of Brick 


Plain Tiles and Ridge Tiles. Plain Til 
ſhould be in length ten Inches and hall, i 
breadth ſix Inches, and in thickneſs nei 
three quarters of an Inch. 
M. After what manner are Tiles ſold * 
P. By the Thouſand as Bricks are. 
M. How is Tiling meaſured or rated! 
P. By the Square, which is ten Þ« 
every way, making a Hundred Squat 
Feet. Og | | 
M. What Quantity of Mortar is nec! 
to lay ſquare Tiling ? 235 
. About one Fourth part cf what! 
allowed tor a Rod ct brick . 4 
NI. HEE 


— . 
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M. What are the kinds of Wood that Laths 
ught to be made of, and of what Scantlings 
ag. they to be, and in what parts tf a 
| Building ought the ſeveral ſorts to be uſed. 
. The lorts of Laths allowed by Sta- 


tute are principally of two ſorts, the one 


fre Feet long, and the other four Feet 
long. Thoſe of five Feet long, have five 
[Score or one Hundred in the Bundle, the 
other of four Feet have tix Score, or one 
Hundred and Twenty in the Bundle; their 
breadth ought to be one Inch and ball, and 
Thickneſs half an Inch, and of both theſe 
Lengths there are three ſorts. 


Firſt, Heart of Oak. 


Ycondly, Sap-Laths. And, 
Laſtly, Deal-Laths. 


M. What is the Reaſon that Laths are 
rade of different Lengths and Goodneſs of 


Muff © 
J. Becauſe that all Raſters upon whicly 


he nes of the Stuff, is alw: ays con- 
ered, for the Place ee tis to be uſed; 


N FE 


* are nailed, are not Placed at equal 
ſtances, and the realon of the Variety of 


9 


r 7 . 3 _ 
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as for Example, Thoſe of Heart of Oi, 
being the beſt, are moſt necceſſary tor Ji. 
ling, as being moſt durable; the ſecond ſomt 
of Sap-Laths, are beſt for plaiſtered Wall, 
and thofe of Deal tor Ceilings. 

M. What Quantity of Nails is uſed in lj. 
ing a Bundle of Laths? 

. Five Hundred to a Bundle of fire 
Foot Laths, and fix Hundred to a Bundle 
of tour Foot Laths, every Hundred ot Nails 
containing fix Score. 

M. Hot many Tiles will cover a ſquar: 
Tard? . 5 

Y. Threeſcore Tiles laid at a ſeven Inch 
Gage will cover a Yard. But, as J laid be. 
fore, Tiling is meaſured by the Square and 
not by the Yard. 

M. How many Tiles and Laths are regl- 
red to complete a Square of Tiling 

P. Six Hundred and Sixty-five Tiles, or 
thereabouts, will cover a Square of Tiling, 
with one Bundle of Laths. UX 

M. When you firſt mentioned plain Tiles, | 
remember that you at the ſame Time mention 
 Rigge-iles; to what Uſe ſerve they? 

V. To cover the Ridge or Top of the 
Structure, and for every Thouſand of plain 
Tiles, you have Ten Ridge-Tiles. 


M, 


* 
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a 


M. I am very well ſatisfied as to the Knows- 
ladge of Bricks aud Tiles, and the Appurte- 
| ances iucident to their Uſe in Building, as 
band, Lime, Laths, Nails, &c. I now deſire 
F that you give me the like In/ight in Timber. 
P. I will. 

| M. How many ſolid Feet of rough Timber 
brake a Load © Le 

P. Fifty ſolid Feet make a Load, and 
for Timber ſquared fit for Building, the fol- 
lowing are proportioned, both for Depth 


the Square at the End ot the Piece. 
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Fret Feet Inch Inch 
14 16 —11 83 
summen O'? 2, Oln ang; 
or Girders A: to 23 9937 Li 14 and 10 
from sin their 
ETD 1 3 Yue C EY 
C112 In Length C8 3 
| miiſt be 7 and 
Joyſts of in their Js 5 
| 2 Square 
In Length C Inch . 
Binding and Re ret C muſt be Y 6 and; 
Trimming TIE _— f 
Joyſt from to 112 in their 7 f 
| Square 8 
Wall- Plates and Beams of any Inch Inch 
Length from 15 Foot, may 3% and T. 
have in their Squares > Ba : 
Feet Feet YIn Length Cinch Irc 
Purlynes 9152 182 muſt haye . 
from ro in their | and 
| 184 212.) Square C12 9 
| Us * Feet Feet IIn Length Inch Inch\ L / 
| ENI 143 / muſthave | 8 1 E} 
Ri 338 Jak 184% in their 335 7 80 
0 = * 185 to 2140 Square 10 to 8 es 
Mt — © v S:lx 24% on on 12 912 a 
| | < 24k 264 ſide (19 9; k \ 
if Single Rafters Fees Muſt have Tacb 25 
i in Length from 1 in their 5 i 
6% to 93 94 Square 4 
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| principal Dit- Feet IMouft have Inch 
| 5 of 5 in their J13 


ength 
900 >"Cupward J Square 


M. I /ſuppo/e that theſe are the principal i 
Vbers belonging to the Building of any or- 1 
ſinary Edifice, in which 1 am well eftabliſh= 1 
el; I think that at the firſt you mentioned 
WT, amongſt the reſt. 
. Tis true, I id. and 'tis a very uſes 
ul Material, not on y for cov ering of Tem- 
les, Churches, Se. but in common Build= 
ings, for Gutters, Pipes, c. to convey the | N 
1 ater from the Houſe into ſome conve- 1 
niet Place. | 
NM. What Thickneſs ought Lead to be of fer ''F 
eutters 7 1 
J. The thinneſt is moſt generally uſed, Wl 
bk; being moſt pliable, and is commonly a- Sl | 
bout eight or nine Pound to the Foot. | i 
M. What Allowance hath the Plumber for 1 
Ming old Lead and Wiorkwanſhip © [ 
7. They are generally allowed Three | 
hillings per Hundred Weight. 
M. What are Plumdbers allowed per Ponnd 
r Sother ꝰ 
7. According as the Allay! is with Lead, 
om 9 4. to 12. per Pound. 


* ne. * 
— 4 
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M. Is not Iron a very conſiderable Materia 
in Building © 
. Yes; for making Bolts, Hinges, Dog; 
Staples, Window-Bars, c. 
M. At what Price is ſuch Work common; 
done for? 
P. At four Pence, or four Pence hal- 
penny per Pound. 5 | 
M. Are Caſements made by the Pound? 
. No; Caſements are valued according 
to their Magnitude, Strength and Goodneis|f 
of Workmanſhip, from tour Shillings wi 
twenty Shillings a Caſement, and the like 
tor Locks, Keys, c. 
M. There is one Thing yet remaining, i 
which, if you ſatisfy me, I ſhall be high| 
obliged; and that is, how to meaſure dip. 
ficies and Solids, and the manner of meaſiur 
ing the ſeveral parts of a Building, 


5 
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LECTURE XI. | 


ly the Men vation 4 Superficies 

and Solide and 1 manner of 
Meaſuring "the ſeveral Parts of 
a e. 


YE 


OW many kind of Meaſures are 
uſed in Building © 
J. Three, vis. Lineal, Superficial and 


id. 


M. What is [I Meaſire * 
5 Lineal Meaſure, is the meaſuring of 
y 2 that hath Length only, as a Line, 


. What is Superficial Meaſure ? 

J. Superficial Meaſure is the meaſuring 

ary Subſtance that hath Length and 

Falch only, as Land, Paycment, Paint— 
»Flaiſtering, Oc. 


M. at 


—— 
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Pole or Perch. 


Barley-Corns in Length ſhould make 
Inch, twelve Inches a Foot, three Feet 


Pole or Perch. 


form me what 3s & Superſicial Foot © 


Stone, Timber, Ce. are meaſured. 


1 

+ "i 
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M. What is Solid Meaſure ? 
P. Solid Meaſuring is the meaſuring «| 
any Quantity that hath Length, Breagt| 
and Depth, as Stone, Timber, Ec. 
M. What are the principal Meaſures, i; 
are confirmed by Statute, uſed in Builds! 
. The Foot, the Yard, and the Nd 


M. From whence bave they their Orr 
nal! _ 

Y. From a Barley-Corn ; for 'tis confirm 
ed by the Statute of Edward III. that thre 


Yard, and ſixtecn Feet and an half a Rod 


M. By the preceding, I find that a Hot. 
Length contains twelve Inches only Pray in 


. A Superficial Foot, is a Foot i 
Length and a loot in Breadth, containir 
144 Inches, by which is meaſured Plan: 
Glats, Paveinent, Ec. 

M. What is a feud or cabical Foot? 

. A Solid or Cubical Foot, is a Bod 
like unto a Die, each tide being equal! 
one Foot, or twelve Inches, and the who 
equal to 1728 Inches; by this Mcalur 


M. IA 
q 


—— 
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M. What is a Yard © FO 


* 


P. A Yard (as is ſaid before)is a Length 
qual to three Feet, and a ſquare Yard is 


plied by three Feet, produce nine Feet; 
y this Meaſure do Pavers, Plaiſterers, Foy- 
ws, Painters, &c. meaſure their Work. 
M. What is a Pole, Rod or Perch © 

JV. A Pole, Rod or Perch in length only, 
Length of ſixteen Feet and half, but a 
quare Rod contains 272 Feet and a quar- 
er produced by multiplying 16 Feet and 
uf, by 16 Feet and half; by this Meaſure 
272 Feet and quarter, Land and Brick- 
ork is meaſured, as allo digging of Ground 
or Buildings, Ec. 


ngth only, and a ſquare Perch contains 
11 Feet. | 
M. Is there not any other kind of Meaſure 
din Building? 
J. Yes; but principally in the Brick- 
jers and Carpenters Works, which they 
ul the Square of 10 Feet, vis. Io Feet 
ey Way, the whole Square being equal 
100 Feet; and by this Mcaſure Care 
ers meaſure their Carcaſs, Framing, 
Wing, Partitioning, Vlioring, and the 
Nkayers their Zilizz, and thus much 
RE J. for 


qual to nine Feet, that is, three Feet mul- 


But in Ireland, 21 Feet make a Perch in 
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for the Explanation of Meaſures : And be. 
cauſe that the uſual Way of taking Dimen. 
fions is by Feet and Inches, I ſhall ny 
proceed to ſhew you how to multipiy Feet 
and Inches by Feet and Inches, before thy 
I come to particular Examples in Men{y.ſ 
ration. 


———— —— — 
5 
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F 
Li T it be required to multiply 14 


JL Foot 7 Inches by iy Feet 11 Inches 
Place the Numbers to be multiplied, in or- 
der one under another, viz, Feet under 


| 
' 
1 
Feet, and Inches under Inches, making a "Mm 


Croſs between the Feet and Inches, and i 
drawing a Line under them, as in the Mar- | 
pin, | 
| Firſt, Multiply the 17 Feet Feet Inch tf 


14 Feet, and they produce 

8, which place/.dowin «c- 14---- 7 [| 

ording to the common Pra- * | 
| 


tice of Maltiplication, which 17----11 
erein happen to be in two 98 
Numbers, viz. 98 and 14. 14 | i 
8 —11 
Secondly, Multiply 17 Feet 12—10 
dy the 7 Inches, and they pro- 6—5 it 
Jace 119, which divided by 261 : 3:5 | 
) give 9 Feet II Inches. it 

i 4% Thirdly, If 
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Thirdly, Multiply the 14 Feet into th 
11 Inches, and they produce 1 54, which! 
divided by 12, gives 12 Feet 10 Inches, i 


Fourthly, Multiply the Inches into then 
ſelves, and they make 77, which divided 
by 12, gives 6 Inches 5 Parts. | 


Laſtly, Add the whole together, an 
the Sum will be 261 Feet, 3 Inches ani 
5 Parts. 
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ET it be required to multiply 327 
Feet 5 Inches, by 30 Feet 7 Inches. 


Firſt, Multiply 327 by Feet Inch 
Y according to the com- 3 27=-=- 5 
on Way of Multiplica- * 

lon, and they produce 30— 7 
810 Feet. 


| 9810 

| decondly, Multiply the 12—6 

0 Feet into the 5 Inches, 190 —9 

Ind they produce 150, 211 


Inch divided by 12, gives 10013: 5: 11 
Feet and 6 Inchcs. 


| Thirdly, Multiply 327 Feet by 7 Inches, 
d it produces 2289, which divided by 
gives 190 Feet and 9 Inches. 


Fourthly, Multiply the Inches into them- 
Ives, and they produce 2 Inches 11 Parts. 
Laſtly 
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Laſtly, Add the Whole together, and 
the Sum will be 10013 Feet, 5 Inches and 
11 Parts. | 


M. TI underfland the Nature of multiply; 
Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches perfedi 
well; I now deſire that we may proceed to tl, 
Menſuration of Superficial Figures, and fir} 
T fbouid be glad to know by what Name ea 
Figure is called. 


P. You ſhall; Superficial Figures are ei 
ther the Circle, Ellipſis or Oval, Triangig 
Square, Parallelagram, Rhombus, Rh 
boides, Trapezium, Pentagon, Hexagon, Hy 
tagon, Octagon, Nonagon, Decagou, &c. & 
Figures of many unequal Sides, of which 
each in its proper Place. 


Firſt, then, The Circle, a plain Geometr: 
cal Figure, contained in one Line only, | 
the midſt whereof there is a Point called tl 
Center, from whence all Lines drawn tot 
Circumference are equal, ſo @ h is equa! 
ad, and à d to ac, &c. The Proporti 
that the Diameter of any Circle hat} to th 
Circumference, is as 7 to 22, or (more en 
act) as 113 to 255. To meaſure the Jr! 
or Superficial Content of any Circle, oblel 
this GENERAL RULE. 


Tedlure, of. Architetture. 7 9 


Square the Diameter (which is to multi- 
ply it into its ſelf) and dance that Pro- 
duct by 11, and the laſt Product divide by 
14, the Quotient ſhall be the Content of 
he Circle required. As for Example, a 
ircle is 12 Feet Diameter, what's the Con- 
ent? 


12 The Diameter. 
12 


144 The Diameter ſquared. 
TI : 
144 
144 
1534 which divide by 14, as above. 
14) 1514 (113 the Content of the 
on Circle requir'd. 
18 
14 
44 
42 


2 remains. 


xcondly, An Ellipſis, Fig. XXI. Greek, 
Val, or Geometrical Figure, compre- 
head 
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hended in one only Line, but that no: 
Circular, nor having all its Parts equally re 
ſpecting the Center, but from two bogus 
Points. To meaſure the Area, or Syperj 
cial Content ot any Ellipſis, take this CF 
NERAL RULE; multiply the Tray 
ver/e by the Conjugate Diameter, and extr 
the Square Root of their Product; tha 
Root ſo extracted, ſhall be equal toth 
Diameter of a Circle, whoſe Superhci 
Content ſhall be equal to the Ellipſis given 
which may be found by the preceding 
Rule for a Circle. 


Thirdly, Right-lined Triangles, of whi 
form ſoever, are meaſured by cither ot the 


GENERAL RULES. 
1. Multiply halt the Length of the 2; 
by the whole Length of the Perpendicu/. 
and the Product ſhall be the Content t: 
gail. Or | 


2. Maltiply half the Perpendicular: | 
the Baſe, and that Product ſhall be 1 
Content required, Figure XXII. 


Fourthlv, The Geometrical Square, [ 
Cure XXIII. is meaſured by multiplt 
one Side by the other, as alſo is the In 
leiogram, Figure RAIV. 17 
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Fiſthly, The Rhombus g i k1, Fig. XXV. 
let fall the Perpendicular æ þ, which mul- 
tiply by any of the longeſt Sides, as & % or 
7 i, and the Product ſhall be the Content 
required. 


Sixthly, The Trapezium in, Fig. XXVI. 
diride it into two Triangles, and meaſure 
each ſeparately, as before is taught, and 
hen adding the Sums of both "Triangles to- 
gether, you will have the Content of the 
rapezium, as required. 


Seventhly, the Pentagon, Fig. XXVII. 
Jom the Center a, draw à b, ac, and let 
Will the Perpendicular @ 4; meaſure the 
angle a b c, as beſore is taught, which 
Wontent multiply by 5, and the Product is 
e Content of the Pentagon required; and 
ere you muſt note, that what is here ſaid 
"Wt the Menſuration of a regular Pentagon, 

e fame is to be underſtood in the Menſu- 
ion of a Hexagon, Septagou, OSagon, &c. 
den you have any unequal- lided Figure to 
eaſure, as Fig. XXVIII. you muſt divide 
into Triangles, marking each with an 
Whhabetical Letter, or a Figure; then be- 
ring with the firſt Triangle, as that 
ed A, find its Content, and place it 
M down 


1 


(41 
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down as in the Table, and in like manner 
go through with the Whole; and laftl 
by adding all the feveral Triangles toge- 
ther, 705 will have the whole Content « 
the unequal-tided Figure, as was required. 


A----06 : 03 : 27 
| Boo, ; 0 3 
C -%: OI : 20 
D----06 : on 0: 
| E-o—og : 02 : 29 


Total, 28 : 03 : 25 


M. I comprehend the Menſuration of d. 
perficies perſectiy well ; I now deſire that yu 
2 me in the Menſuration of Solids. 

P. IT will. All Solids do conliſt oi thres 
Dimenſions, viz. Length, Breaath and Dell 
or Thickneſs. 

M. What are the Solids I muft learn t 


meaſure? 
-- he Cube, Parallelopipedon, e 
Cone, 4 ru ot Pyramids and Cones, 6. 
linders, Globes, &c. 

M. How do you meaſure the Cube A, Ii; 
XXIX. 


P. 4 


— 
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J. A Cube is a ſlid Body, conſiſting of 
ix ſquare Faces or Planes, whoſe Sides are 
all equal, and Angles all right Angles. Let 
z Cube be 7 Feet 7 Inches ſquare ; what's 
the Content? The general Rule for meaſur- 
ing of a Cube, is to find the Superficial 
(Content of one Plane, and multiply that in- 
Joo the Depth, and the Product ſhall be the 

Content required. 


| M 2 Example. 


PI "IF 2 
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Example. 
6 Feet Inch 
The Side of the Cube yy 4 es 
multiplied by 533 
49 
1 
4:1 
4: 1 
The Superficial Content — 


of one Plane, which mul- 57 6: 


tiplied by the Pepth 7.7 
399 _ 
”* : 6 
| 33: 3 6: 
6 | 3.30 
The ſolid Content 


aid”... 0:07 


Note, That what is here ſaid of the Me 
ſuration of a Cube, the ſame is to be unde 
food of the long Cube, or Parallellopiped 
NM. How do you meaſure the Solidity g 
 Dyramis, or Cone? 7 

| P, 
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P. The Solidity of a Pyramis is found 
the very fame way as the Solidity of a Cone, 
which is by multiplying the Area of the 
Baſe by one third of the Height, and the 
product is the Solidity of the Come or Py- 


famis required. As for Example; Fig. C. 


Let the Superficial Content of the Baſe of 
the Cone be 20 Feet, and the Perpendicular 
Height 15 Feet 3 Inches; multiply 20 Feet 
by 5 Feet 1 Inch, a third of the Height, 
and the Product thall be equal to 101 Feet 
$ Inches, which is the So/idity of the Cone 
required. ; 

M. How do you meaſure the Solidity of a 

Priſin, or long Triangular Solid? 


P. Firſt, Find the Superficial Content of 
one End, (which is a Triangle, as is taught 
before in the Superficies) and multiply that 
Content by the Length, and the Product is 
the Solidity required. As for Example; 
Fig. D. The Content of the Triangular End 
2 Feet 9 Inches, which multiplied by 30 


Inch z, for the Solidity required. 
M. Suppoſe there is a Regular Solid, as 
Fig. E. how is it to be meaſured ? 

P. Let the Solid be a Pemagen at its 
%, cach Side equal to 8 Feet, and the 
Per- 


WW 


Feet 7 Inches, the Length, gives 84 Feet 
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Perpendicular equal to 6 Feet, and its 
Length 20 Feet; what's the ſolid Content! 


105 _ Firſt, Find the Superficial Content of the 
11 Pentagon, as before is taught in the Super. 
1 ficies. | 


. Secondly, Multiply the Length by the 
1 Content of the Pentagon, and the Product 
is the Solidity required. As for Example; 
the Superficial Content of the Pentagon is 
120 Feet, which multiplied by 20 Feet, the 
Length gives 2400 Feet for the Sidi) 
rebel. 

M. How do you meaſure an Irregular Solid, 

whoſe Ends conſiſt of. unequal Sides and A.- 
r 

Let this Irregular Solid be given to be 

meaſured. 


PFirſt, Find the Area of the Baſe, as be- 
fore, js taught, which according to the D. 
menſions placed to the Diagonal and Pen 
peudiculars, will be found to be 2 Feet 
4 Inches and a half, which multiplicd by 
47 Feet 6 Inches, the Length, gives 110 
Feet 10 Inches for the Solidity required, 
M. How do you meaſure the Solidity of 3 
Cylinger © 
47 P. By 
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9. By the very ſame Rules, as before de- 
livered, vi. find the Area of one End, and 
multiply that into its Length, and the Pro- 
duct will be che Solid Content required. 

M. How do you meaſure the Superficial 
Content of a Cylinder © 

P, Multiply the Length by the Circum- 
ſerence, and to that Product add the Area 
of both Ends, and the Sum ſhall be the Su- 
perficial Content required. 

M. How do you meaſure the Superficial and 
aid Content of a Globe ? 
P. . I will inform you. 


Firſt, For the Superficial Content, multi- 
ly the Diameter of the Globe, by its own 
ircumference, and the Product ſhall be e- 
al to the Superficial Content required. 


Kcondl Y, For the Solid C ontent, cube the 

Piameter, which multiplied by 11, and its 
product divided by 21, the Quotient wilt ve 
qual to the Solidit, y required. 


M. Thefe Solids chi you have now taught 
e to meaſure, are ol Reglilar, which in 
factice ſelc0in Bat eis, 101 br tt at they are 
funtely neceſſary to be Eh u; I now gefire 
to inſerni me, heil er ths 7e are ot ber- 
47 


Ir, 
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tain Solids, which moſt Timber-Trees * 
ſent. 
P. Yes; there is, whicff are called F;, 
tums of Pyramids, or Cones. 

M. How are they meaſured? 

P. As follows. 


Firſt, Find the Superficial Content of 
each End of the Fruſtum. 


Secondly, Multiply the Superficial Con 
tent of one End by the other, and extrad 
the ſquare Root of their Product. 


. Laſtly, This Square Root being added t 
the Sum of both Area's at the Ends, and 
their Sum multiplied by one Third of the 
Fruftum's Length, the Product ſhall be the 
ſolid Content required. 


Note, That what is here ſaid of the M. 
ſuration of the Fruſtum of a Cone, the fan 
is to to be underſtood of the Fruſtum of 
Pyramid, the Rule being common to both 
M. We having now gone through the Mei 

ſuration of Superficics and Solids, let us um 
return to the Building, and conſider of the ſi 
weral Meaſures that Workmen nſe in tobi 
their Dimenſions. P. Þirk, 
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P. Firſt, Of the CARPENTER, 
whoſe principal Work 1s Partitioning, Roof- 
ing, and Flooring, all performed by the 
Square. | = 

The principal Things to be obſetved in 
king theſe Dimenſions, are as follow. 


| 1. In naked Flooring to allow 9 or 10 
Iaches, for the Length of Joiſt laid in the 
Wall. | 


4.2, In boarded Flooring, you muſt take 
our Dimenſions to the very extreme Parts, 
Mt of which Deductions muſt be made for 
gair-Caſes, Chimneys, Oc. 


3. In meaſuring Partitions, Deductions 
put be made for Windows, Doors; and 
lor-Caſes, i not agreed on otherwiſe. 


4. When you take the Dinienſtons of a 
Noof, meaſure the Length of the Rafter, 


de Hips by themſelves, inſtead of allowing 
lat and half, the common Way g 


5. Doors, Saſh - Windows, Shop-Wih- 
Ws, Se. are taken, and meaſured by the 


vt ſquare. 3 8 
| 7 « fairs | 


Ind Length of the Roof, and afterwards 
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6. Stairs and Stair-Caſes, are valued b 
the Step, according to the Goodneſs of the 
Stuff and Workmanſhip. 


F. Cornices are meaſured by the Foot 
ſquare, and ſometimes by running Meaſure, 
as alſo are Rails and Balluſtrades, Skirtins, 


Boards, Breſtſomers, Lintelling, &c. 
Secondly, Of GLA Z IE RS Work 


whoſe Dimenſions are taken in Feet, Inches 
and Parts, or rather by Feet, and the hun 
dred Parts of a Foot; the principal Thing 
to be obſerved therein, are, 


1. Where Windows in a Building are al 
of one Magnitude, you need meaſure bur 
one, and by that Account for all the other 


2. To meaſure circular and oval Win 
dows as ſquare Windows, of the fan 
Breadth as their own Diameters, becaul 
that in cutting out of the Quarrels of Clal 
there is a great Waſte, and more Tim 
ſpent therein than if twas a ſquare Mu 
dow. 


"Thirdly, JOYNERS Work, vi 
is meaſured by the Yard ſquare; the pri 


ci 
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principal Things to be obſerved herein, is, 


1. That their Dimenſions are taken in 
Feet and Inches. 


2, That they girt down every Moulding, 
contained between the Cieling and Floor, 
which they take for the Height of the 
Room, and the Circumference of the Room 
they take for the Length, deducting the 

Doors, Windows and Chimney. 


z. The Seats of Windows, Cheeks, So- 
pheta's, &c. are all to be taken by them- 
ſelves, as alſo are Doors and Window» 
Shutters, which are allowed Work and half 
Work, in regard to their being worked on 
"Wboth ſides. | 


4 When Pilaſters or Columns are intro- 
laced, they are paid for according to the 
oodneſs of their Work; but for Archi. 
raves, Coruices, Sub-baſe, &c. made ſingly, 
hey are meaſured at -per Foot, Running 
Meaſure ; Saſh-Frames and Saſhes are at 
per Foot, Superficial, when together, or 
diſhes ſingly, but the Frames ſingle, at 
er Frame. | 


N 2 | F our thly, 


1— — 
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Fourthly, Of PAINTERS Work, 


meaſured as the Joyners in every relped, 
excepting that of Work and half, which 
the Painter hath none; for inſtead of ac- 
counting Doors and Window-Shntters Work 
and halt, they make it double Work, being 
painted on both ſides, 


Window - Lights, Saſh - Frames, Saſh- 
Squares, Door-Caſes, Caſements, Oc. ate 
done at — per Piece, and oftentimes M. 
dillion Cornices, c. 


Fifthly, PLAISTERERS Wot 


principally of two Kinds; namely, 


1. Work lathed and plaiſtered, called 
Cicling: And, 


2. Work rendered, which is alſo of ts 
Kinds, viz. Rendering upon Brickwork, 0 
in Partitioning between Quarters ; the prin 
cipal Things to be regarded herein, 1s, 


1. To make Deductions for all Chimney: 
Doors and Windows, excepting wher 
Rendering is done upon Brick, then ther 
muſt be no Deductions made for Doors 0 
Windows, for the Work of the : 4 

v1 60 


— — 
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ads commonly exceed the Quantity of 
he Doors and Windows. 


2, If the Workman find Materials for 
Rendering between Quarters. you muſt de- 
act one fifth part tor Quarters ; Braces, 
Wc. But if Workmanſhip only is found, 
ou muſt meaſure the Whole as whole 
ork, for the Workman could have per- 
med the Whole much ſooner, if there 
Ja been no Quarters there. 


tween Quartering, there muſt be a fourth 


{ the Quarters. 


alured by Foot-Meaſure, viz. either Li- 
al, as the coping of Walls, (which is 
ſtentimes meaſured by the ſquare Foot al- 
) or Superficial, as in Pavements; or So- 
as Blocks of Marble, Columns, Ec. The 
rincipal Things to be obſerved herein, is 


do, and take their Dimenſions in 


cet, 
ches and Parts. 


Seventhly: 


z In meaſuring Whiting and Coloring 


art allowed extraordinary for the Returns 


| Sixthly, MA SON S Work, which is 


hat they girt all their Mouldings as Let 


[ 

j 

% 
©Y 
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Seventhly, Of BRICK LAYER! 


Work. 


The principal Works in a Building, per 
formed by a Bricklayer, are Walling an 
Tiling, and what is to be obſerved therei 


is, 


b That the Meaſure by which Brickworl 


is meaſured, is a ſquare Rod, or 16 Fee 
and halt ſquared, equal to 272 Feet 1. 0 


in Ireland, 21 Feet ſquared, which is 4, 


2. That the manner of meaſuring an 
Brickwork, hath no ſort of Difference fro 
any other Superficial Meaſure, provide 
that the Thickneſs be equal to the Standar, 
Thickneſs, viz. one Brick and halt. 


3+..1f the Thickneſs of Brickwalls are le 


or more than the Standard Thickneſs, the 


they muſt be reduced to the Standard Thick 
elf by this GENERAL RULE 


Multiply the Number of Superficial Fet 
found to be contained upon the Superfici 
of the Wall, by the Number of half Bric 
which that Wall is in Thickneſs; one Thi 
part of that Product ſhall be the on 

| ric) 
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W:rickwork required, reduced to the Stan- 
lard Thickneſs of one Brick and half. 
Therefore you muſt divide the Product 
Wroduced by the Multiplication of half 


ricks by 3, and the Quotient will be the 
ve Content required. | 


| (] 


4 That you obſerve the ſeveral Thick- 
Wcfſes of the Walls, and that you make 
0 * Deduction out of its proper Thick- 
eis, | | 

1 e 

5 When you meaſure two Walls that 
nſtitute an Angle, the Length of one muſt 
taken to the outſide, and the other to 
einde. 83 


1 


6. When you meaſure Chimneys, you 
it meature them as a ſolid Wall, and de- 
act the Vacancies, and not to girt them, 
many do. 


Befides this rough Brickwork (as I may 
lit) there is other kind of Walling per- 
ued by Foot Meaſure, and ſuch is Fa- 
„ Arabes over Doors, Windows, &c. Ar- 


din raves, Freezes, Cornices, Ruſtics, Re- 
, &c. Peers, Columns, Pillaſters, &c. 
ric which are valued according to the Good- 


ls of the Work. 7. The 
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7. The principal Thing to be obſerved 
in Tiling, is, that tis meaſured by th 
Square of 10 Foot, as Carpenters meaſur 


their Roots. 


8. You muſt obſerve in taking the D. 
menſions of Tiling, that you meaſure thi 
whole Length, that is, as far as the Til 
arc laid for your Length, and take from th 
Ridge to the Eves tor your Breadth « 
Depth, and thereby you will have the tru 


Content of Tiling required. 


When many Hipps and Valleys happe: 
in a Roof, they muit be paid for at — f 
Foot, Running Meaſure. Beſides all th 
above Works there come to the Bricklayr 
Hands, the Paving of Kitchens, Cellar 
Sc. with Brick, which Work is meaſure 
by the ſquare Yard of 9 ſquare Feet. 


M. You have given me ample Satisfadiil 
in every Particular, for which I am your 
obliged e. 

F. And as I have thus demonſtrated tt 
you the ſeveral Ways of meaſuring Super 
ficies and Solids, and the Remarks to be 
made in taking the Dimenſions of the {ct 


ral Workmen's Works, I will now proce 
x 
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olay down divers uſeful Tables, of great 
ſ in caſting up the Expence of Build. 


198, Oc. 
TABLE I. 


An Inſpectional Table, exhibiting the 
rice of any Number of odd Feet of Brick- 
york, (or other performed by the Rod) 
culated from one Foot, to 34 Feet, (or 
| half quarter of a Rod) and at any Price, 


from 15. to 10. the Rod. 
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M. What is the Uſe of this Table of Rod 


„ 7 | 
. To readily find out the Price of an 
dd Feet, under i of a Rod, from one Shil- 


ng to Ten pound per Rod. 
M. Pray explain the Table. 
P, I will. 


Firſt, At the Head of the Table over 
ich Column you have the Price of one 
od, 1 of a Rod, 1 a Rod, + of a Rod, 
id half quarter of a Rod, 


Secondly, In the firſt Column you have 
ie Number of odd Feet, from 1 to 34, de- 
ending by 33, 32, 31, Sc. to one Foot 
| the bottom, and againſt theſe odd Feet, 
ands, in the other Columns the Price, or 
alue as thoſe add Feet come to, at the 
ate prefixed over each Column, the uſe of 
is Table is as following. 


The Price per Rod agreed on being found 
the Head of the Table, juſt under it you 
ve the Price of three quarters, the halt, 
e quarter and half quarter, and under- 
ath them in the ſame Columns, the Price 
any number of odd Feet, from 1 to 34, 


half quarter of a Rod: 
EXAMPLE 


| PRI 


. K rr 
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| E XAMPLE I 


At 3 Pound the Rod, what is the Valu i 
of three quarters, half a Rod, 3 of a Rod, 
half a quarter of a Rod, and 31 Foot, 


The Price of the whole Rod, 3: O: 
The Three Quarters, - - - 2 5 
The Half Rod, - - - - - - -1 : 10: 
The Quarter of a Rod, O: 15: 
The Half Quarter, - - 0: 7: 
The Thirty one Feet, - - - -0 : 6: 


I * nf | 
Sum, 5 . 4 . 2; to 


— 


EXAMPLE. IL . 


5 for 

| At Twenty Shillings the Rod, what come: * 

; 29 Feet to? | 31 

I. Look at the Head of the Table for 

Twenty Shillings (the Price of the Rod) Men 

i l 

$ 2. In the firſt Column find ont 29 Fett, 2 

| and againſt it ftands, 25. 14. O g. which 

| is the Price of 29 Feet, at 20 5s. per Rodi, 3 

| and in the like manner you may find 9 i 
8 A 


— cate 


— —— — 
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J. K 7. 
2 
„ 

| 0 7 16 5-7 
EO: 0: 6 2 1 
: 1 0 
„ „„ T7:0 
£716 £0 
31 4.40: 


EXAMPLE III. 
Ar 5. 15s. the Rod what come 31 Feet 


% 


0 


51.155. the Rate of the Rod given, there- 
ore firſt find out what 31 Feet come to, 
it 51. the Rod, which you will find to be 
IIs 14. 39. And ſecondly, find what 
31 Feet comes to, at 105. per Rod, which 
"il be found to be 15. 1 d. 29. And laſt- 
y, 31 Feet, at 5s. per Rod, comes to 6 


ence 3 Farthings, ſo that the whole is as 


ollows; 
F „ $ 
31 Feet at 5). the Rod, is- 11: I: 3 
31 Feet at 10s. the Rod,is- 1: 1: 2 
31 Feet at 5s. the Rod, is- : 6: 3 
Sum — 12: 10 : © 
e 


In the top of the Table you cannot find 
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the Value of 31 Feet, at Five Pounds and 
Fifteen Shillings the Rod. 


EXAMPLE IV. 


| At Nine Pound the Rod, what comes: 
Feet to ? 


&; 


4. 4. ( 
27 Foot at SI. per Rod, is -< 9:5: 
27 Foot at 4l. per Rod, is - 7:9: 


Sum, -= 17:5: 


the Price of 27 Feet, at Nine Pounds IT 
Rod. 


5 5 6 
EXAMPLYPY 
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EXAMPLE v. 


At Six Pound Seventeen Shillings and 
ix-Pence the Rod, what comss 30 Feet to? 


| 5. d. o 
30 Feet, at 5. per Rod, — 1o : 8: 1 
30 Feet, at 1. per Rod, O2: 1: 3. 
30 Feet, at 10s. per Rod, --- ol : 1: 0, 


30 Feet, at 58. per Rod, oo :6: 2. 


Sum, «= 14: 9: 1. 


he Price of 30 Feet, at 61], 17 „ 64. per 


Rod. | 

M. Iunderſtand the Uſe of this Table very 
vell, and find that twill be of great Servige 
ome in making of Computations, I ſhould be 
ery glad if you Would caleulate a Table exhi- 


Square, by which Roofing, Flooring, Parti- 
ming, and Tiling are Meaſured. 

P. Such a Table I have already calcula. 
ed, which ſhall immediately follow. 


libiting the Price of odd Feet, contained in 
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M. Pray explain to me the Uſe of this 
Table. | 


S. I will. 


Firſt, (As in the former) at the Head of 
the Table you have the Price of one Square, 
4 of a Square, 7 a Square, and 3 of a Square 

laced over each Column, calculated from 
Five Shillings the Square, to Forty Shil- 
lings the Square, and by Addition to Five 
Pound, Ten Pound, Oc. per Square, as will 
zppear hereafter. 


Secondly, In the firſt Column you have 
my Number of odd Feet under 25, and in 
the other Columns, is placed the Price or 
Rate as any Number of Feet under 25 


comes to, according to the Rate or Price 
at the Head of the Column. 


The ſe of the Table follows. 


The Price agreed on being found at the 
ead of the Table, underncath it you have 
the Price of + of a Square, of : a Square, 
and 4 of a + rk and againſt the odd Feet, 
heir reſpective Prices. 

I Vill illuſtrate the Uſe by Examples. 
EXAMPLE 


110 Lectures of Architecture. 


hat 


At Twelve Shillings the dave, what iz 
the Price of Three Quarters of a Square, 
Half a Square, One Quarter ot a Square, 
and Twenty Feet. 

So hey Os 1. F. d. 9 

The Square is at, O: 12:0: 

The Three Quarters i is, 0: 9:0 

The Half - - - - --- 0: 6:0: 

The Quarter, -= == = - 0: 3:0: 

4 
4 


The . Feet, = 0: I; 


Sam, = = « 6 I9: 


EXAMPLE Ill. 


At 1 35 the _— what come 2. 
Feet to 

Againſt 24 Feet in the firſt Colums; and 
under 13s. at the Head of the Table. 
ſtands 35. 1d. 19. which is the Price or Vs 
lue of 24 Feet, at 135. ber Square. 


e 
— | And 
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And aſter the ſame Manner you may find 
as e 


„FFF 
en ee 
ME 2p E : 

95. F120 : * M 
21S 0 I: 2 
136816 — O: 1: 00: 2 
205% 0 8 0 8 
Ljos.E[21 o : 8: 05: © 


nd the like for any other Rate under 25 
ect, or 4 of a Square. 


EXAMPLE II. 
At One Pound Sixteen Shillings the 


quare, what come 22 Feet to; 

In the upper Part of the Table, you can- 
ot find Thirty Six Shillings, the Rate given, 
ut you may find Thirty Shillings in one 
vlumn, and Six Shillings in another; 


. 5. d. 7. 
22 Feet, at 30s. is 6: 6; © 
22 Feet, at 6s. N * 8 


that 22 Feet, at 36s. per 
Square, comes to, = = = = 87 1 


EXAMPLE 


11 12 Leftures of Irina © 
EXAMPLE IV. 


At 2). 125. the Square, what come 111 
Feet to? 


F. d. 
21 Feet, at 405. the Square, is-B:5: I 
2x Feet, at 12s. the Square, 19-1 : 620 


21 Feet, at $28. 525. the e is-9 21120 


EXAMPLE v. 
At 31. 19s. the Square, what come 1! 
Feet to? . 


— _ — - * N 4 a * * > , * q : * * 
3 — te... * a — 8 : 
T.. ß en nn a A TO I 
* r a 1 9 A * IDE — tte - ts. : 


A 

, i 
bu 
FT 

7 

* 

14 

_ 


S, d. > 
12 Feet, at 40s. the Square, i is-4: 9 | 
12 Feet, at 305. the Square, is-3 : 7 
12 Feet, at 9s. the Square, f ig--I_: I : 
12 Feet, at 30. 19s, Od. is 9 


EXAMPLE VI. 


At 2. 12s 64. the Square, what do 
Feet come to ! 5 
Se d. 


24 Feet, at 40s. „ ? | 
24 Feet, at 10s. iS = = = 2: 
24 Feet, at 55s. is Is. 2d. 1. 
whoſe halfis- - = - e 7 
24 Feet, at 2. 12s. 6d. is - 12. 6. 


And the like for any other Rate au 


» * ©» „ 
— 
— 
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— ot... 0 * — 


N. I wonderfully approve of theſe Tables, 
pray have you any other by you © 


P. Yes; I have divers others, but for 
the preſent, I ſhall inſert but two more, the 
one ſhewing the Value of odd Feet in the 
Vard-Meaſure; and the other a Table, re- 
ducing the Thickneſs of any ee 
to the Standard- Thickneſs of one Brick and 
halt. 


An 


2 An Tr 1 pecional Table, ne what an ai 
Number of odd Feet in a Superficial or S. 
lid Yard comes unto; for any Price by th 
Tard, from One I W per Tara, toTey 
Pound, &c. 


Feet Super. 


yung 4 
U 


J 


— 


pt.] J. 


Fart hing 
0.0 © 303.030 © 0 @ | 


Pence 


„ 
o 


„ bs O 0 


The Price of the Yard in 


— 


0e 0 OO OOOOOO OOO 008 


Shillings 


— 
PID 


—— — + — 


— 
oO 9 A 
t 
EN 
Q 


— — —— 


2,66 


* 
O S 
O 


1 | | 1 
> w w win) vw ren av + wr ww O 


—— — 


Pounds 
„ N00 0 


— 


— 


1 
— 
— 
A 
1 


2,67 


o ooo OoOoOoOoO ooo 
2242s 


| 


9 2 0 0 0 0 


W 


UW OS 


mM 
cQN 


F a oO Þ [+ 0 + 0 + O a +> 


1,3323 2 


[Feet 8 


— res hs ys _ 
* — —— 8 * GY 


DO 
: 2 


e HEE * 


— 
— — — Ir rr 


— — —— H— 


I InſpeFional Table, exhibiting what any 
Number of odd Feet in a Superficial o 

Solid Yard comes unto; for any Price b 

the Tard, from One Farthing per Tard, t 

Ten Pound, &c. > 


l 4 [ 5 1 


— 
NOA OS Or 0 
— 
S 
323 


O 
= - 0 


— 


0 

N 

A 
ee 


. . d. qgprs| 5. d ett 5. d. qprs 
= 110 0. 0,449 © 6.55 © © 0,67 
2 2] ©. © - 0,;88]-0.: 0--.1,10}: 0 0 1,33 
8 0 ieee 0: 2:0c 

„VVV 
33% 1 0,40 0 1 1,32 
319 1 1,3 0 1 2.68]. O 2 6,00 
3 SJ 3.10 0:3 5,88 o 2 2566 
8 % 2. 0,810 2 3,0 o 3 1.33 
N. o 2 263 1,3 4 . 6.00 
71 9.. 3 0,42] © d 39%] 0 4 12,66 
810 © 3 2,20] ©. 4 L,76] 5 133 
9192 4 92,98 0 4 3,98] © 6 500 
i010 4 1.760 5 2,20 © 6 2,66 
11 9. 4.49 6 9.42 > 
I| © I.3} 2566 
210 1 2.66 1,33 
311 008 0.90 
I 41 1.33 2,66 
* 5 > A 
6] 2 
7 3 
| 3 
91 
14 
118 
2 
4 
5 


[BA NO O ANA Op + 0 wn 
9 
EN 
D 


1 2671 1 1,331] 13 
17 Lahr: 1 2626 
9,0743 4 0,99] 48 
35 2.67[fT 5 1,33| 53 
{4 13365 6 267] 66 
t Solid | 2 | [5 9 


able, exhibiting what any 
* of odd beet in a Superſicial or Sy 
lid Yard comes unto ; for any Price by th 
Yard, from One Farthing per Yard, to Tu 
ö 
Pound, &c. . 

Feet r Super_ | 7 8 | _A_ Yard 
3 5. d. 4.56 J. d. 4. pt] 5. d. 4. [ 
SS 1 0 0.77% % o 0.88] o o 19 

— 210 O 1,54% » 1.96] d o 10 
18 18 2.3!] 5 0 2 66 O O 3000 b 
ae -3J14S.-0 3 55 O I oe 1 
C 
Jo 2 1. 2 265] 3 oN 
| 40 3 0,4] © 3 2.20] © 4 09 by 
2 1 3 3.50184 75 on 
bs S 61 ©. 4 1, 130 o 6 o 
6 X 70 s 170 0 6 0,85] o 7 % 
a Blo 6 o B80] © 7 0,49} © 8 on 0 
8 99 6 : 3,99] © 8 o 95 © 9 5 1 
1 * ee, eee 0,0 o lo 0,% 
2 410% 9 2, fe. %o 1% og on «ft 
. 1 8 9 1,33 6 19 2 66 1 0-000 F. 
© 211-6 26711. 9 139] -3 o oo in 
3 3] 3 1 6,00] i $-:-6.0c] 3-0 ol 
I 43-4133} 3-6. 2.607; 4 2 os 
21 2 a3 19 -3 ad By e335 -F © 
CCC 
| 7 1.23 6 n 
e e e 3 0:9! 
7 O c, o 0,00] 9 0 00 
2 9 1.338 To 2,66 19 0 29 
VVV 
hb 231 0: 1,333 #8. 2-67] 40 9 
E 21466 8 o 9053 4 0.55] 60 9 
& _ RE. TO OLI 
h A 9g”: 33188 10 260 82 
jEreD Solid 21 5 IVard Cu) 
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M. The Uſe of this Table doth not appear 
to be ſo plain as the preceding. | 
P. Yes it is, as you ſhall find by the Ex- 

lanation and Uſe. 

Firſt, At the Head of the Table are the 
odd Feet contained in a Yard Superficial, 
beginning at one Foot, and ending at a 
Yard. 

At the bottom of the Table you have the 
Number of Feet in a Cubical Yard, num- 
bred by 3, 6, 9, Oc. to a Yard Solid. 

In the firſt Column, towards the left 
Hand, is placed the Price of a Yard, from 
One Farthing, to five Pounds per Yard ; 
and in the other Columns, under the odd 
Feet, is placed the Price in Shillings, Pence, 
Farthings, and Hundred Parts of a Farth- 
ing, as any Number of odd Feet comes to. 

The Uſe of this ſhall be made plain by 
Examples. 1 


EXAMPLE. 


— 


EE. Lectures of Architecture. 


"TX e 1 


At Eight Pence the Vard, what comes 
Six Feet toꝰ⸗ 

Look for 8 Pence in the firſt Column, 
and under 6 Feet in the Angle of Meeting, 
you find 0s. 5 d. 19. 33, that is, Os. 54. 
1 Farthing, and 33 Hundred Parts of a 
Farthing, which is the Price or Value ot 6 
Feet, at 8 Pence the Yard, Superficial; and 
in like manner may be found, rhat at 

VV’ 


3 Farthings gz 7 Jo: o: 2,31 
ee o 2,66 
9 Pence [£145 2 9 12998 
7 Shillings 2 G1 S4: 8: 0,00 
4 Pound 28 711 5 453.33 


And the like of any other, 


EXANPLE 
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. 


At 5 Shillings and 4 Pence Half- penny 
r Yard, what comes 8 Feet to? 


S. d. guts. 
$ Feet, at 5 Shillings, is - 4 : 5: 1,33 
8 Feet, at 4 Pence, is -- © : 3: 2,20 
$ Feet, at Half- penny, is - © : © : 1,76 


0 that 8 Feet, at 5 Shillings f . 
4 Pence 24. per Yard, 1s, #4 149 


PEP" Pas 
— 


EN AMP L. E 


OD. — 
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EXAMPLE III. 


At Three Pounds Seven Shillings Ni 
Pence Half-penny the Yard, what comes 
Foot k to? | 
3 „ 4. 

i Ibn Tabd. :6:8: 9 

Half a Foot, at 3 J. perz 
Yard, is, oo -co-C2:3:4:% 
7 Feet, at s. per Tad, 3 5:1 


18, = oo = =ww 2 


fD GD. af a a i oe 


Half a Foot, at 7 5. per f 
Yard, i.. 
7 Feet, at ꝙ d. per TGT "9 
1ĩ⁊ĩ— == - -=- a - 
7 Feet, at Halfpenny? _ 
per Yard, is, 1 1 Yeo 18 1 8 
Half a Foot, at Half 
penny per Yard, is, - - $9 


7 Fect, at 31.75. 94 2 
29. the Yard comes to- 


EXAMTPL 


— 


—  EACESCINEN 


3 5 — a i, | 
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EX AMT LE VV. 


At 25. and 7 d. the Cubical Vard, what 
come 18 Feet to? 

Find 18 at the bottom of the Table, and 
25, in the firſt Column, and in the Angle 
of Meeting, ſtand 1 s. 44. o, oo g. pts. like- 
wiſe againſt 7 d. and over 18, in the Angle 
of Meeting, you find o s. 4 d, 2,66 9, pts. 
which added to the other, makes 1 5. 8 7. 
1.66 9. which is the Price of 18 Feet, at 
25. 7d. per Tard ſolid, = 
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EXAMPLE V. 
At 12. 5d. 2 q- the Cubical Yard, what 


come 20 Feet to! 
Firſt, Becauſe we cannot find 20 at th: 
bottom of the Table, take it at twice, 1x, 
er, . . . 
18 Feet, at 10 5. the? 6 - 525 
Yard, come to 
18 Feet, at 25. the „ 
. 1:4:0 
18 F t, at 5 d. they . 
1 3 : 1333 


| 
| 


75000 3 5 4 
18 Feet, at an Ha : 3 
penn per Yard, 1s - 2 0 2 735 


2 cet, at 105. 3 1 


Yard, is 4 of 3 Feet... 


i Feet, at 2 5. the nl 
Yard, is } of 3 Feet - 8 9:1 © 
2 Feet, at 5 d. the ; 5 
Yard, is 3 of 3 Feet = $ ; » 


2 Feet, at 2 4. per 
Yard 3, ! W 


The Price of 20 
Feet, at 125. 5 . 2 0 9: 2:1, Oc. 3s 
the Yard Cubical - - 


2$* 1 


— 


An 
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An Iuſpectional Table, reducing Brickwork of 
any Thickneſs, to the Standard Thickneſs 


of one Brick and half. 

1 + [= 1 "= 

_Brick | Brick. | Brick, | Bricks. 
—|& Q Elk. DO FR. Q FR. T. 
1 Quarter +: 22 0: 0:451. 0: I oo © 1 12 
2 Quarter) o 4510 I 2200 2 oo] o 2 45 
3 Qlarte ſo 1 oof © 2 00 © 3 09] 1 oo 
8 „F 45]1 o 00 OY 22 
3 „ ln tt 22] 2 oo 2 45 
S 3.0 520.0 e de 0.00 
E 41 44. 23 45 4:0 e 0-23 
2 SH 2 4 12 8 do 6.3 85 
2 ebe eee es 0 60. $ 0 0 
S » 13211 4 2 45] 7 © 00] 9 I 22 
Q n 8 o ogjlo 247 
2.213 5.906. o o & 60 0:05 
82 „ Fe MW Ma, bot. RED. LH 
ve T0; 1-22} 6 2 45/10 o iz 1 22 
SS 1153 2 47 1 22/11 o oe 2 45 
go 1214 © oof o oz © os © o 

8 — — — 
By 1314 1 228 2 45/13 o oefl7 1 22 
a 14% 2 49 1 22j14 o 00/18 2 45 
2 15 © oojlo o-orls © oz © 05 
8 I615 I 22j10 2 45116 © ooj2I 1 22 
- 17 2 451 1 217 o oz: 2 45 

8 1 az 9 018 0 coj24 © 05 
— 196 I 22/112 2 45]19 o 05:25 1 22 
2 2216 2 45113 1 22J20 o coſts 2 45 
es 21/7 © orll4 © oofztlt o 028 © 09, 


R 2 th 
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An Inſpe#ional Table, reducing Brickwork 


4 


any Thickneſs, to the Standard J. hickns 
of one Brick and half. 


22 | 3} 32 4 
Bricks. | Bricks. | Bricks. | Bricks. 
IR. < ER. 0 F. R. FR. QF 
| 1 Quareer ©. Iiasjo % Geo 1 22 0 24 
2 QuarteiſJo 3 2201 o oo 1 o 451 12 
3 Quarter 1 1 oo I 2 oof 1 3 eof2 o 05 
—— © Pe n —ñ— - +. — — 
bs If 1 2 45] 2 O oof 2 I 22} 2 2 4 
— 2] 3 1 2204 o oof 4 2 45) 11 
8 35 o 0] 6 o oo o oof 8 o od 
| Fra —— "> «we — we of» 2 wy uy —— — 
8 446 2 458 © do? 1 22010 2 4 
2 58 T 22J10 © ocſI1 2 45/12 12 
2 61 © oofl2 o od © oofis © ©: 
1 711 2 45/14 © oofl6 1 2218 24 
1 8013 1 22016 o oc{18 2 4521 121 
S 217 0 2 18 © ocſz! o oofſz4 © 
8 — 22 — 222 = Wo, eo — — 1 — 

22 10016 2 45120 © o0jz23 I 22[26 24 
- 2118 1 22j22 © oof: 2 4/9 1: 
82 122 © 09124 © oeſz8 o ooſz2 . 
= 1321 2 45126 o oc 30 1 22134 24 
5 IDE: T 22128 o oofz32 2 45137 12 
c. 1525 © ocſzo © 035 © oo 0 0 
Eo 1626 2 45[32 0 =_ 1 22142. 2 4) 
S I7128 I 22134 © oz 2 4545 17: 
2 | 
© 1830 © ocj36 © oof4z o 090148 9c 

uw —_— f 1 
** 1931 2 45 38 o o 044 1 12250 21 
c 2033 1 22[45 o 00[46 2 45153 1*: 
2135 o 0042 o ooo o oſs 05 
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An Inſpectional Table, reducing Brickwork of 
any Thicknefs, to the Standard Thickneſs 


of one Brick and half. 


| 1 Quarter © 
2 Quarter 1 
2 Quarter 2 


| 


be 13 
O 1 
3 
= $33: © 
— 1 8 
2 _618 O 
E Tat 
| 8. 824 © 00 
82 „ d 00 
0. 10 30 © 
2 1133 © 
8 1236 co 
OW w—_— 
— 1339 © 
2 14.42 © 
s APN 
bY 16148 
5 17551 
E 18074 
O 1977 
2 20,69 
2163 


55 © 00 
58 2 45 


I 22 


£6 0 00 


69 2 45 


#33 


5/7 © o 


M. Pray 
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5 
ä 
75 
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placed the Number of Rods, contained in 


tains, at any of thoſe Thickneſſes at thc 
Head of the Table; a few Examples vil 


— ern . A ¾ ᷣͤ»— o——_— — 


M. Pray explain this Table to me. "= 
P. In the Head of the Table is placed 
the Thickneſs of the Wall in Bricks and 
half Bricks, from half a Brick in 'Thickne( 
to fix Bricks thick. In the firſt Column i; 


any Wall, from + of a Rod to 21 Rod, and 
againſt thoſe Numbers, in the other (o- 
lumns, ſtands the Quantity of Brickwork in 
Rods, Quarters and Feet, as the Wall con- 


Cos £m oe£e tes Ts .. 


make it plain. 


EXAMPLE. I. 


Suppoſe a Wall upon the Superficies contin 
Ten Road, and irs Thickneſs be three Brick 
and half; how many Rod is in that Wall 
at the Standard Thickneſs of one Brick aul 
half © ET 

Find 10 Rod in the firſt Column, and 
under 3 Bricks at the Head of the Table 
in the Angle of Meeting, is 23, 1, 22, which 
is the true Quantity required at the Stat: 
dard Thickneſs of 14 Brick thick. 

And in the like manner by the Table you 
may find, that if the Superficial Conte 


Ul 


— — — * * 
— . 
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of a Wall be 15 Rod; if that Wall be in 
Thickneſs 


. 
I 4-50: Of- 
W 
Brick, it will con 5: o: 
2 tain, being redu 20: © : q Con- 
| ced to the Stand a5: © : o tents 
ard Thickneſs ofjzo : © : e- 
3: | one Brick and anj35 O: of quird. 
& | -hall, -- . 
4: 145 0204 
. 


EX A MPL E. IE 


If a Wall be 4 Bricks , thick, and contain 
upon the Superficies 20 Roa, how many Rod 
Brickwork is in that Wall at the òtandar- 
ſbicne ß??? 7 
Find 20 in the firſt Column, and under 
Bricks, ſtands 60 r. 00 g. 00 f. which is 
o Rod, 00 Quarters, oo Feet, the Content 
quird; and in like manner it a Wall 
Brick . 
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EXAMPLE IL 


There is a Wall, whoſe Superficies meaſure 
12 Rod, 3 Quarters, and is 4 Bricks thick 
how many Rods of TW is in that Hall at 
Standard Thickneſs ? 


7. 7. 
12 Rods, at 4 Bricks thick, is- 32: 0 / 


3 Quarters, at 4 Bricks thick, 11 


So that the Wall contains, — 34 20 4 
— — 


The Superficial Content of a Wallis 10 Rod, 
and i Bricks thick, bow many Rods of Wart 


are in that Wall © 


Becauſe the Table do not extend to 9' 


Bricks at the Head, therefore take it at 0 
twice. ac 


. . 
10 Rods, at 5 Pricks thick, is 3 3: 
10 Rods, at 4x Bricks thick, i 1s zo: 0 : & 


lj 


[0 


10 Rods, at 91 Bricks thick, is 6: 8 
And thus much for the Uſe of the 8 


{hal 
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I ſhall now proceed to demonſtrate unto | 
you the Proportions that all ſorts of Rooms | 
in a Building ought to bear one to another, 
in regard to their Length, Breadth, and 
Heighth ; as alſo of Gates, Doors, Win- 
dows, Chimneys, Stairs and Stair-Caſes, and 

then conclude tor the preſent. 


Of GALLERIES. 


M. What Proportion ſhould the Length of 
a Gallery have to its Breadth® 

P. Not leſs than five times its Breadth, 
nor more than eight. 

M. What Height ought Galleries to have? 

P. Their Heighth ought to be equal to 
their Breadth. : 

M. What is the beſt Aſßpect for Galleries? 

P. The North, becaule its Light is beſt 
for Paintings, E5c. which they are generally 
adorn'd with. 

M. Is it not poſſible to make Galleries ti 
narrow or too wide © 

. Yes; and therefore their Breadth 
ſhould never be leſs than ſixteen Fect, nor 
to exceed twenty four Feet. 


he 
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of HALLS, 


M. What is to be obſerved in the Proportion 
of Halls? 3 
P. That their Length be not leſs than 
twice their Breadth, nor to exceed thr-c 
times. 
M. Of what Height muſt Halls be ? 

P. If their Ceilings are flat, their Heighth 
may be two thirds of their Breadth, and it} 
the Ceiling be arched, the Heighth may be 

+ of its Breadth. 


Of CHAMBERS. 


> Xx fawn — >. ew wet 


M. What Situation is beſt for Chambers af 
Delight ? 9 95 

. The Eaft, provided that any other 
hath not a better Proſpect. 

M. What Proportion ought a good Lodging: 
Chamber to have? 0 

. That is its Length be never more that / 
its Breadth and half Breadth, nor leſs than 
the Breadth its ſelf, viz. exactly ſquare. 
M. Of What Heighth ought Chambers b. 


OO Rs 
P. The 
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P. The Heighth of Chambers of the firſt 
Story, not leſs than 3 of their Breadth, the 
ſecond Story xx of the firſt, and the third 
Story, + of the ſecond. 


Of INNER DOORS. 


M. Of what Breadih may Doors be madt 
in large Buildings? 

P. Doors in large Buildings muſt be al- 
ways in Proportion to the Place wherein 
they ſtand; their Breadth muſt not be leſs 
than three Feet, nor more than ſix Feet, 
and their Heighth always equal (at leaſt) to 
double their Breadth, or two Diameters ; 
Inner-Doors in ſmall Buildings muſt never 
be leſs than two Feet and half in Breadth 
ad in Heighth ſix Feet. 


Of WINDOWS. 


M. What are the principal Things to be ob- 
ed in Windows © 


P. Firſt, Their Magnitude. 


Secondly, Their Number: And, 
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_ 'Fhirdly, The Bigneſs of the Room, that 
they ars to cnlighten; for tis poſſible to 
make Rooms as well too light as too dark, 
TheHeighth of Windows of the firſt Story, 
may be two Diameters, and where neceſſary, 
two Diameters, and x, 3, or k. The Height 
of Windows in the ſecond and third Stories 
to be in the ſame Proportion as that of 
Chambers. | = 


Of the placing of DOORS ani 
ebe W S. 


Firſt, Let all the Doors (if poſſible) br 
placed right oppoſite againſt one another, 
10 that a clear View may be had throughout 
the whole Houſe, which is both graceſi 
and convenient. 


m _ 


— 


Secondly, Place your Windows In fuch 
Order, that thoſe on the right of the Doc! 
be equal to thoſe on the left, and thoſe 11 


the Stories above, to be directly over tho! 
below. 


Thirdly, 'Tis of great Service as well : 
Ornament, to turn Arches over Doors an! 
Windows, to diſcharge the Weight as It 
over them. Last) 
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Laſtly, Suffer not Windows to be placed 
too near the Angles of a Building, but leave 
the Coyn as large as may be with Conveni- 
ency, for thofe Coyns are the very Nerves 
and Support of the whole Building. 


Of CHIMNEYS. 


The ſeveral ſorts of Chimneys, are thoſe 


of the Hall, the Parlour, the Chamber, the 
Study, and Kitchen. 


| Firſt, Hall-Chimneys, ought to be in the 
clear between Jaum and Jaum, 6 or 7 Feet, 
and in large Buildings 8 Feet. The Heighth 
of the Mantle-tree to be about 5 Feet, and 
the Projecture of the Jaums about 2 Feet, 
9 Inches, or 3 Feet. 


Secondly, Parlour or Chamber-Chimneys, 
not to exceed 6 Feet between Jaum and 
Jaum, their Heighth to be about 4 Feet, or 
4 Feet and half, and Projecture about 2 
Feet, or 2 and halt. 


Thirdly, Chimneys in Studies, Ec. their 
breadth to be 5 Feet at moiſt, Height 4. 
Feet, and Depth of the ſaums 2 Feet. 


Of 
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Funnels of Chimneys ſhould not be too wide 
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Of the FUNNELS of 
CHIMNEYS. 


The Funnels of Chimneys muſt be car- 
ried through the Roof, at leaſt 5 or 6 Feet, 
otherwiſe the Wind will repulſe the Smoak. 


nor too narrow, if two wide, the Wind will 
drive back the Smoak, and if too narrow, 
the Smoak is repulſed by the Wind and bea- 
ten back alſo. Therefore great Chimneys 
may be made about 14 or 15 Inches ſquare, 
and for Chamber-Chimneys, Ec. about one 
Foot ſquare, or ſcarce fo much. 


Of STAIR-CASES, 


— —— dh — — 


Graat Care ought to be taken in the pli- 
cing of the Stair-Caſe of any Building, but 
commonly the Stairs are placed in the An- 
gle, Wing, or middle of the Front. 

To every Stair-Caſe, are required three 


Openings. 


Firſt, The Door leading to them. _ 
Secondl!, 
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| Secondly, The Window, or Windows as 
give Light to them. And, 


Thirdly, Their Landing. 


Firſt, The Door leading to a Stair-Caſe, 
ould be ſo placed that moſt of the Build- 
ing may be ſeen before you come at the 
Stairs; and in fuch a manner, that it may 
be eaſy for any Perſon to find out. 


Secondly, For the Windows, if there is 
but one, it muſt be placed in the middle of 
the Stair-Caſe, that thereby the whole may 
de enlightned ; but if more than one Win- 
dow, place one in cach Story. 


Thirdly, The Landing of Stairs, ſhould 
e large and ſpacious, tor the convenient 
atrance into the Rooms, In a Word, 
tair-Caſes ſhould be ſpacious, light, and 
iy in Aſcent. The Heighth ot large Steps 
uſt never be leſs than 6 Inches, nor more 
Wan 7 Inches and half. 


The Breadth of Steps ſhould be never 
Is than 10 Inches, nor more than 15 
aches, 


: tect. 
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In making of Stair-Caſes this Rule ſhould 
be obſerved, that the Number of Steps at 
every Landing be odd, and not even; fo 
thereby, when you begin to aſcend wit 
your right Foot firſt (as all Perſons gene 
rally do) you will end with the ſame Foot 
allo. os 
. Theſe ſeveral Inſtructions which youll 
have ſo kindly deliver'd, oblige me to bf 
careful in obſervation of the ſame, and a 
you have been ſo very communicative tal 
me, in the ſeveral Parts hereof, whereby 
I am greatly improved; I hope you'll eng 
cute me if 1 ſhould trouble you with ſom 
tew other Queſtions, relating to this beau 
titul Science of Architecture. 

M. Sir, tis my greateſt Pleaſure to oli; 
all Lovers of Art, and am never more plea(: 
than when 1 can be of fervice to ſuch as pc 
ſelf, wbo naturally delight in the Beauties 
true Proportions. | 

F. Sir, I am very much obliged to yo 
for the ſame. And as you are plcaſcd t 
give me that Liberty, pray inform me wh: 
Arts in general I ought to be well qua! 
fed with, fo as to be a complete Arch 


M. Beſides the Proportions that I ha: 
dere demonſirated, which you are now ut 
ac at Alli: 


— 
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acquainted with, and what ought to be firſt 
read, aud well underſiood by every young 
Student ; there are many others, of very great 
le and Beaute, that abſolutely depend upon 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Plane Trigonome- 
try, Sc. which I will demonſtrate to you in 
be other Lectures hereafter, when you have 
well conſidered of what I have already deli- 
nered. For before I can proceed to their De- 
monſtrations, 1 muſt be certain, that you are 
well qualified herein. And when you meet 
With any Part that at firſt Reading appears 
auy thing difficult, paſs it over, and proceed 
to the next, and ſo on till you have gone 
through the ſeveral Operations, at leaſt {ix 
times, during which, all thoſe Parts that at 
ſiſt View appeared diſſicult, will become fas 
liar au eaſy. TY Nie > | | 
J. I thank you, Sir, and will truly ob- 
ere your Advice; but hefore you depart, 
ray inform me where J can be furnithed 
ich proper Inſtruments for my Purpoſes 
nd what they are? | 
M. The moſt exact, and reaſonable Mathe- 
uatical In/irument- Maker, that I can recom— 
iind pou to, is the ingenious Mr. Benjamin 
dot, at the Mariner and Globe, 4g9111/8 
Icter-Change in the Strand, London. 


; 8 0.x ud 
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And the Inſtruments proper ſor your Pur— 
Poſe, are, Firſt, A complete Caſe, conſiſting of 
two Pair of Compaſſes; of which one Pair 
muft be made with its Legs to ſtrew out, at 
ſuch Times when you deſire to deſcribe an 
Arch or Cirele {with another Point) either 
for Black-Lead, or Ink. 

A Drawing-Pen, with a Protracting-Vin, 
therein, a Plain-Scale, with divers Scales if 
equal Parts and Chords, a Protractor, aud 
= 5 5 
Secondly, Drauing-Table, an exa#| 

uare, with good Paper, Tk, Black-Lead, 
and Camel-Hair-Pencils. 

Thirdly, Two or three larger Pair of Com- 
paſſes, than thoſe of the Gaſe, and a Paralli!- 

8 
P. And are thoſe fully ſufficient for the 
Execution of my whole Studies ? 5 

M. No; but for your firft ſetting out, they 
gre ſufficient. ans) 

7. Pray what are the other Inſtruments 
called, and to what Uſe are they ap- 
lied ? 

M. The other Inſtruments are ſuch that 
you will have occaſion for when you come t' 
the Setting-out and Surveying of Building\, 
as the Plain-Table, Theodolite, Levels, &c 
Aud if your Genius leads you to the Pleaſiunt 

| 44 
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nd Study of Dialling, you muſt then be fur- 
iſhed with the beſt kinds of Quagrants, as 
utton's, Gunter's, &c. Univer/al Ring- 
als, large Sectors, Globes, &c. and ęſpeci al- 
Mr. Scot's new Mathematical- Inſtrument, 
ich ſolves by Inſpection, all kinds of Queſ= 
uns relating to Numbers, Sines and Tangents, 
well as all the moſt n/eful Parts of Aftro= 
"my, as the Sun's Amplitude, Declination, 
ht Aſcenſion, Riſing and Setting, Place in 
be Lodiac, Equation of Time, &c. to every 
Way in the Year for ever. But before you at- 
mpt the Study of theſe laſt and moſt noble 
Parts; ſee that you are firſt well acquainted 
With the Principles here laid down, which J 
Wie to fd at my Return from Abroad, when 
will then proceed to the Demonſtration of o- 
ber Lectures, as they ought to be read by eve- 
ome, who are firſt acquainted with the 
Wrauties of thoſe Proportions, that are con- 
uned in the preceding Lectures herecf. 
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